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~The Business and. Financial Outlook 


Evidences of reaction have been noted during the past month in 
some industries. It is yet too early to predict whether this reaction 
is temporary merely, or is the beginning of a general business de- 
pression. The first view appears to be the more reasonable, and is 
the one taken by the most competent observers. That the conditions 
that have brought about a semi-panic in the stock exchange should 
be reflected to some extent in purely business circles was almost 
inevitable. The great accretion of wealth during the past few years 
led to grave financial excesses. The business of the country was at 
high water mark. The demands for capital for legitimate business 
enterprises were large. Millions of dollars which should have been 
devoted to the prosecution of these enterprises were thrown into the 
stock market. Newly made millionaires, intoxicated with their 
wealth, sought by speculation to increase it. For a time they ap- 
peared to win success. They committed themselves more and more 
to schemes of financial promotion. Then came the crash. 

These men, instead of conserving their wealth, had borrowed 
enormous amounts from banking interests, against which they had 
pledged securities of the character which since have been aptly 
termed ‘indigestible.’ When the banks called loans the action 
affected not only these offenders, but the entire country. If the 
promoters, by their recklessness, forced money rates to six and seven 
per cent., and caused banks to restrict credits for their own protection, 
legitimate enterprises, which were dependent upon credit to a greater 
or less extent, were forced to pay the same rates of interest. Natur- 
ally a business house becomes conservative at such times. A mer- 
chant who is borrowing money on his stock of goods will reduce 
that stock as much as possible when interest rates are high. Con- 
traction in one line is communicated speedily to all, and a general 
curtailment of activity results. The renewed ease in money will 
restore previous conditions, provided there is no other underlying 
cause for the contraction. 

The iron and steel business is looked upon as an indication of 
general conditions. Testimony as to this industry is much at vari- 
ance. The sharp drop in the price of pig iron is evidence that the 
demand for that product has lessened materially. To compensate in 
part, the importation of pig iron, which has been heavy, has practi- 
cally ceased. The price of pig iron has been higher relatively than 
the prices of steel products. The decline in pig iron, however, has 
carried the price below this level. The consumption of steel products, 
particularly of structural steel, has been seriously diminished because 
of strikes among workmen in the building trades. It is doubtful if 
the consumption of structural steel recovers its former volume. 

A fact which throws considerable light upon conditions is the 
formation by the United States Steel Corporation of a department to 
push the export trade. For several years the domestic consumption 
has been so great that producers could not fill home orders. The plan 
to invade the foreign field evidences a surplus output. here. 

The producers of anthracite coal have announced a curtailment of 
production because of an over-stocked condition. This is not evident 
in the price of the product, and there is a strong feeling on the part 
of many people that the curtailment is due not so much to over-pro- 
duction of coal as to a purpose to ‘‘get even” with fhe operatives. 
The eoal companies never have been reconciled to the result of the 
big strike among the miners. They are forced to pay the wages 
demanded, but they are not forced to keep the collieries at work on 
full time. Moreover, judicious curtailment of production often acts 
as a preventative of strikes. 

The crops are being harvested, and within ten days at the longest 
wil] have been gathered in throughout the country. The wheat crop 
is large and of good quality. Corn has been damaged to a consider- 
able extent in some sections by early frost. The damage was confined 
largely to the corn that was planted late on account of the spring 
floods. Reliable estimates place the total corn crop at fully 2,000,- 


000,000 bushels, after allowance for damage. If this estimate proves . 


reliable the farmers of the West will experience another prosperous 
year. Crops in Europe this year are light, and the demand for grain 
from the United States will be heavy. This means good prices for 
these products. Altogether the agricultural outlook is bright. 

The favorable crops, coupled with the foreign demand, will bring 
a large volume of traffic to the railroads. Officials of the Western 
railroads have stated publicly their belief that railroad traffic during 
the current fiscal year will reach a new high level. They seem to 
have good reasons for that belief. 

If the crops are as heavy as is thought, and bring good prices in 
the market, and if railroad traffic makes a new high record, no gen- 
eral business or industrial depression can take place. There may be 
some falling off from the high level recently attained. Doubtless 
there will be. This does not mean anything like depression, how- 
ever. 

The conditions in the stock market show little change. After a 
period of extreme dullness liquidation in considerable volume has 
again set in. Evidently not all the weak spots were removed in the 
previous slump. The very weakness displayed is a source of ulti- 
mate strength, as it is the result of the elimination of these sources 
of disturbance. The saddest feature is that in the collapse of these 
bubbles blown by these millionaire speculators many innocent per- 
sons have been hurt. " 
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NEW BOOKS JUST READY 
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Good Fiction Published This Week 


Miss BEULAH M, DIX’S Blount of Breckenhow 


Mr. 


Mr. 


‘Mis, NESBIT’S 


Mr. RHODES’ A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald 


Mr. 


Mr. JOHNSON'S 


Dr. OBERHOLTZER’S 


The new novel by:the author of ‘‘The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham,”’ tells the tragedy of a 
brave man’s love for a noble woman in the Eng- 
land of 1642-5. Cloth, $1.50. 


MAKIN’S The Beaten Path 


A dramatic portrayal of the way in which the 
burning industrial problem touches the average 
man and woman. Cloth, $1.50. 


Published Last Week 


HYNE’S McTodd 


“Captain Kettle”’ has been scarcely more enjoyed 
by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s readers than his able engi- 
neer who becomes the central figure in this new 
novel by the author of ‘‘Thompson’s Progress.’ 
Cloth, $1.50. 


By the author of “The Would-be-Goods,” an 
amusing and piquant series of subtle love com- 
plications, chiefly illustrating humanity’s curious 
desire to “rise to the occasion”’ at precisely the 
wrong moment, Cloth, $1.50, 


Published This Week 


A delightful descriptive book by Mr. DANTEL P. 

RHODEs on the charms of a wonderfully attract- 

ive district of Switzerland, a resort to which 
everyone goes sooner or later. 

Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 

rf .00 net (postage 15c.) 


T. M. CLARK’S The Gare of a House 


A volume of suggestions of the greatest daily 
value to every owner or builder, landlord or ten- 
ant, on the care of roofs, roe Be stoves, fur- 
naces, plumbing, gas and electrical fixtures, etc. ; 
a simply indispensable manual. 

Iilustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 14c.) 


The Land of Heather 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’ has added a book on Scot- 
land to the popular series, including ‘Among Eng- 
lish Hedgerows,”’ Barmy, French Byways,” etc. 
Freely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00 net (postage 15c.) 


Robert Morris 


The Literary Editor of The Public Ledger (Phila.) 
has had the first access to the original letter books 
and official diaries of the great patriot and finan- 
cier. The result is a biography of great interest, 
throwing a flood of new light on the history of the 
Revolution. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 20c.) 


The Literary Sense 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 5th Ave., New York, publish all of the above. 
Send for their new Fall Announcement List. 
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NOW READY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SERMONS. 


HELPS TO EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


With a Chapter on the Source and Use of 
Illustrations. By Clarence Edgar Rice. 
8vo. Net, $1.00. (Postage 10c.) 
BP volume is aimed to supply to the 
y pastor and Sunday school teacher a 
ee of anecdotes which, if used with 
discrimination, will emphasize the point 
which he is seeking to impress upon his 
hearers. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF. LIFE 


By Frederick Lynch. 12mo. Net, $1.00. 

(Postage 10c.) 

Mr. Lynch’s utterances have attracted 
attention in the press of both England and 
America, for their liberal spirit, high ethi- 
cal tone, and practical assistance in matters 
of everyda yagi These sermons are 
now collected in book form in the hope that 
they may continue to exercise a helpful in- 
fluence among a cobesnd circle of hearers. 


é. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, ana Wetton 




















Religious Notices 


Poggi ecclesiastical aimee ministers 
ere cater Ais kentnn ot Ges conde ots. ‘ 





THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal! 
8t., New Yurk. Incorporated A ril, 1833. Object: to 
improve the ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and be neg aged romotes temperance 
domes and Men gp in leading seaports at home 

abroad mors es libraries for™ or outgoing _ vessels ; 
cag ey the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman and 


butions to sustain its work are solicited, “ 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. GrOBDARD, President. 
ae W. ©. 8TiTT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropks, Treasurer. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. ee ago A of 


as ag ] of Jonathan Edwards, Oct. 4 and 5. on 
by Dr. W. R. Richards Leng 4). Addresses ‘ocke 5) by 
fessor Orr of Gl Professor Woodbridge of 


New Tock Professors nyth and Platner of Andover. 
m b y Rev. Dr. rw of Wheaton Seminary. Trains 
leave the North Stati » Rosen. -% Andover at 12.25, 
bee 3 Soy 4.59, 5.14, 6.33 and 6 P. M. 
eo Andover for Boston at 10, 5.50, 7.15 and 9.42 
em “there is fre ra connection by’ electric foe | 3 
tween And ver and th tg — Reading, 
WPecoons nisin te seek dd the night in Andot ms 
spen eb n An over can find 
comfortable accommodati: -~ at the oo lips Inn 1 
Avenue, opposite the Seminary. A few rooms. - e 
are available for the as of guests. + 


— d be made in advance 


L MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 

gowoate IglownKs FOR haw gp; BR an 
0! ‘ ‘anches 

pshire, Oct, 13-16. Ra 

sermon will be yresshed by President Willard G. 

Ad Le Disa Oli eh 4 exceptional ft 

com: 0! 

missionaries —s y all the missions; by the P Pres- 

aD; President 


ident of the Board Dr. uel B. 

Charles Cathbert Hall D. bo of New Yo v. George 
Fuckers. . D., of Boston: President William J. 

be SUF D. ot “o-Das or H. Potter 


dent of Andove: 
hei Williaa A ABartie aes ot ona President | = 


Henry C. 
“Fas sna port of the boat wh he prevented 
108; Lap 
¢eate with Mr. W. C. Heath, Box 142, Manch ooner, Nn, 
atonee. The rates at hotels are 








t boarding houses : | and rivate homes are 
from om B00 00 to 3 “ed per oy. For ohch entertainment 


from the New England Central Trunk 
‘estern Passenger Associations at one fare and 
third on the certificate Ee have been secured. 
standard permed oo certifi must be secured of the 
leneral Agent from wa pene | the ticket is hased on 
= for Penchonte iter and the return ticke' S pasphesed 


rate. The charehes of Man 
ts ab. g ‘ana vite a full attendance. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Ht. 


chee 














on ee position me eats Svoctee in church 
Boston. man x is 
able. Address M., “To. ——e 


SBoston for a longer or shortes tine may Aude wenn 
r may fin 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at rensonable rate ates. 


ay woman as companion and assistant 

ane care rot h home a Baet. 7 od pa wat find 
ven - 

“tess Mrs. ©. W, Haselion Fase an . Mass. - 


—~ are invited to be- 
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National 


fusions, Congregational douse, Bost For Fo 
. Office in en York, Fourth f— 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Sep Coceateseeual HoME seecheom ANY SociErTY, 
Fourth Ave. St., New York, N. Y. RY will 
B. to whom donations and 


P- 
tions and all co conrenpapdonse 20, estates, and 
annuities should be ee. ~. AL 
D.D., Vormeapaeees Secretary : Don O. Shelton, Asso- 

. Congregational 


\ Ave. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY. 
pits in bull pgpurghes and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
H. Cobb, D. D. 


H. Richards. , Secretary; Rev. 
Secretary Charles k. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New fort x N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 161 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Co 


gatio Howes oeten, Mass; Rev. HH’ Wikoft 
x. M ©. A. “Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY Kepaeern 
former New West yee ucation a. Scholarsh’ 
for students for the Twenty-seven om 
tional Colleges and Academn mies in seventeen states. D 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corres oy 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 61 , 613 ~*<, eee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st. Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY onal House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 


r. 

Department, which is in ) charee of the 
Secretary, s ns Sunday sc school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new oe nistra schools gratuitously, or at 


partmen butions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Fry Ld mission- 
A. , is F and 


rk, W. 
Rev. F. J. aay is New w England Superintendent for 


The i Department, charge of the Business 
Maneger, Sad known in the Wirade a8 the Fags 5 


8 ist Uhrutlon 
Series of Lesson on Helps and Sunday getrosl pe | pee 
pers, books for aoeey A schools and home reading. 


ords and uisite: schoo! oan, 
and sells the 8 ‘of ‘all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary De ent to which, however, it makes 
annual appro; ions. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business M J. H. Tewks- 
p R Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
= & wa Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, Il 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL mn RELIEF FUND 
Trustees National 











for annual offerings from churches, donations 
and beques Rev. H. *stimson, D. D, 
Becretary) Ray. ¥ Wm, A. ce, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
2 ‘Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
308 Wethersfield Ave. ve. Har Hartford, Ut; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 
Boston cabonafteg FRIEND SOCIBTY, incorporated 
1828. Preside’ ent, Rev. ‘Alexander McKensie, D. D 
Treasurer, Geo. Corresponding Sec: 4 Rev. 
: P. Osborne, Room 601 tional House, 
society devoted to the , social, 
pa religious seamen of all 
and prin by by the churches of New 
man’s Friend Sey. Con tions from churches and 
individuals solic 
Massachusetts and Boston 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HomMB MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is re} ited in Massach usetts 
- MASSACHUSETTS poms B Mimgon ayy f ¥ 4 
eet 
fc, Secretary ; Rev. t, nae 
Retablisbed by tne Masech Doane ¢ on PASTORAL SuP- 
General Associa- 


Te 
tion! offers It ve pastors or 
eFvioes (0 chare use tts arenes denring pe States. 
tet ouse, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice, Secre' 


BOARD OF MINISTRRIAL app, | Boston, Mass. 
wood Treasure 104 Sears ¥ fuildings Appl Wot aid to 
r ; 
EB. E's Palmer, 609 Congregational H ij 


Tas a ay, atin onpon pe Union of Boston 
and j= Mi vangelical ¢ ie the estab- 


Churches set ocae By oo = gly Lea 
Henry £ Cob 101 Yfonwanda bt, o-,. ‘cd 


Weshin’s Cnues Organizations 
Wom. wth BOARD OF Mspcome, Boom. 7 ar 
E. Harriet Sta Stanwood, Secre' selon 
or Se HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
House. Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
pa L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
Pa Wouass eeepars FRIEND pore 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’ nd gociety), 
Room 601 aie House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, yy eg 00. President, Mrs. 
ue tan Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace’ Soren, 19 9, ureanville at., Roxbury, Mase j 


Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie 08e, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 
vangelical Christan i Society (nb gg By and circulates 


seats Sen gt 








F. A Henderson, 


Hoke and eee, oi dae eh 








Published Today 


MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER 
Essays In the Philosophy of Religion and 
in Constructive Idealism. 


By Horatio W. Dresser, author of “The 
Power of Silence,” etc. 12mo. Net, $1.60. 
(Postage 15c.) 


A heey 4 of various conceptions of the re- 
ligious life and the divine order. It will 
= to a wide class of readers since its 

m is to unite in a single system the pro- 
foundest interests of religion, philosophy, 
and practical life. The conclu ng chapter 
contains an outline of the system of thought 
underlying Mr. Dresser’s entire series of 
volumes. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Paul Wernle of the University of Basel. 
Two Volumes. Each, net, $2.50. 

Part |. The Rise of Religion. 


“It is a brilliant production, and will do good 
service to the interests of truth if it — lead to 
a fresh investigation of the histo: signia- 
cance of these records of evangel cal facts.” 
Critical Review. 


THE DOGMA OF 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 
A Christological Study. 


By Paul Lobstein of the University of 
Strassburg. 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


This contribution by the wetness 
Strassburg professor —critical, yet 
feetly reverent in treatment — shoul be 
welcomed by all. 


G. P. PUTHAM’S SONS, B33 Uondon 




















STALL’S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Frances E. Willard 
H. Somerset 


inent jans, and 
aajeet el aes 


BOOKS MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
40 A me Boy ‘WuenT ro Know 


Wuat a YounG Man Ovucut To Know, 
Wuata Younc Hussanp OuGnt To Know. 
Wauat A MAN oF 45 UuGnuT To Know. 


To WOMEN. Ky Mrs. Mary Wood- 
48 lien, sy and Mrs Emma. A “Drake, M.D. 
Wuart a Youne Girt ‘Sane TO Laws 
Wuat a Younc Woman OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a Younc Wirt OuGut To Know. 
Wat a Woman or 45 OvGnt To Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 
NEW —‘‘ Faces Toward ie Li 
pha. (Stal i). s splendid book for Kn 
uickening, B *Manhood’s Morni 
Conwell)” Kook ¢ of high ideals for aM 
Matern 


Agolden book, $1. net. “ ¥ 
coke en oe Pastor's Pocket Record” (Stall), 


Soc., net. 

Vir Publishing Co. 175, eth Eins. pt 
New England Agents : 

The Palmer Co., Bromfeid St., Boston, Mass. 


EXCHANGEABLE S$. $. LIBRARIES 


are a success, Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catnleguete and order blank. 


Che on Dilgrim Prese 


New York Chicage 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Restesa or Chicago. 
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The Story of & Book tn Three chapters} 


* CHAPTER 2. HOW. THE BOOK IS MADE 


AY 4L young people should have ‘a dic- 
tionary at their elbow;' and while 
you are about it, get the best—get 
Webster.’”’ So said a school journal 
many years ago, and the G. & C. Merriam 
Company took the phrase as their motto. 
‘Get the Best’”’—this for the public. 
**Make the Best ’’—this for themselves. 
Successful business rests on two prin- 
ciples: make a good article, and let the 
world know it. In their work the Mer- 
riams have emphasized quality even more 
than publicity. Starting sixty years ago 
with the great fabric Noah Webster had 
reared, they spent years in refashioning 
it for popular needs before publishing, 
and the Webster’s International Diction- 
ary of today is the result of a long series 
of revisions. Spending freely for ad- 
vertising, they have in the last quarter 
century spent a much larger sum for 
improvements, in re-editing and recast- 
ing. Some leading member of the firm 
has always had the editorial work as his 
specialty, and between publishers and 
editors there has. been thorough harmony 
and co-operation. 

The constant aim has been to make 
the best possible one-volume dictionary, 
for the use of the man on the’street, the 
cultivated reader, the teacher and pupil, 
the scholar and expert, the. mechanic, the 
foreign student, the whole reading pub- 
lic. The basal principle has been to 
employ.the amplest stores of scholarship 
so as to best-serve the*average conbulter. 
The qualities -kept--in~view ~have~been 
Accuracy, Clearness, Fullness, Conven- 
ience, Attractiveness. Any single word 
in the vocabulary will. illustrate ‘these 
principles. First,’ the. word. :is easily 
found,—a strict alphabetical. order be- 
ing followed, with ingenious resources 
of arrangement and type to facilitate the 
search. Next, note that the word’s mere. 
presence in the vocabulary shows that it 
has a certain standing. There has been 
no attempt to pile up numbers; neither 
dead words nor gutter-scrapings have 
been favored; something of merit and: 
of permanence is implied in each word. 
Then comes the pronunciation,—a_re- 
spelling which is quickly caught: by the 
ordinary eye and ear; and a use of the 
phonetic marks which every public school 
child has learned.. Substantially these 
same marks, beginning with Webster's 
Speller and extending into the nation’s 
school books, have been unifying the 
pronunciation of the whole people for a 
century. 

Next comes the etymology—the par- 
entage of the word in earlier tongues. 
Into this has gone a world of toil. When 
Dr. Johnson was questioned as to the 
source of his etymologies, he answered 
easily, “‘Why, sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius and. Skinner.and others; . and 
there is a Weleh gentleman who will 
help me with the Welch.” But Web- 
ster, though at'the outset well ‘equipped 
according to the standard of the time, 
stopped in his work for years to acquire 
twenty foreign vocabularies. The next 
generation saw a great advance in lin- 
guistic science, and the fruits of this were 
harvested by a distinguished German 
scholar, Dr. Mahn, for the 1864 edition. 
The later gains in etymology have been 
inwrought in the International and its 
Supplement by the eminent Prof, Ed- 
ward §S. Sheldon. of Harvard.. As .a 





* Chapter 1 of “ The Story of a Book” was pub- , 
lished in last week’s issue. 





result, each word's treatment opens with 
its clear and exact lineage, on which the 
scholar’s eye pauses with fascination. 

Then come the definitions in their his- 
torical order. Accuracy and lucidity of 
definition, Webster’s special distinction, 
have been the first aim and constant care 
of his successors in the work. The 
searcher for a special meaning finds it 
easily and to his satisfaction ; and, beyond 
his original quest, his attention is apt 
to be caught by the curious way in which 
one. meaning has grown out of another, 
by some bit of interesting fact, by a 
felicitous quotation or striking picture, 
and so his eye wanders over the page 
from one attraction to another. The 
old story of the man who found the 
dictionary interesting reading but with 
a frequent change of subject, had a solid 
basis, There are few more entertaining 
volumes for a leisure hour than Web- 
ster’s International. 

The book has been naturally broadened 
by the addition to its vocabulary of vari- 
ous Tables. One goes to the dictionary 
forall sorts of words; why not then for 
proper names, which require not. defini- 
tion but information? So here in one 
Appendix are the world’s distinguished 
people of all times, some 10,000; name 
and its pronunciation, nationality, char- 
acteristic, birth and death dates. Here 
is the Gazetteer with more than 25,000 
geographical titles, each line a miracle 
of condensed information. And. here is 
a Dictionary of Fictitious Persons and 
Places in Literature, which one should 
hardly consult when his moments are 
precious, so strongly do its pages fasci- 
nate and detain. These, and various 
other Tables—foreign proverbs, abbrevi- 
ations, etc.—too many to be here set 
down. Taken as a whole, Webster’s 
International is, in the words of President 
Eliot of Harvard, ‘‘a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information.”’ 

This whole mass of information—vo- 
cabulary and appendixes—is constantly 
brought up to the latest date by an unin- 
termitted process of revision. The re- 
sults appear partly in occasional Supple- 
ments, more rarely in general -revisions, 
and constantly in minute eorreetions 
made without annouhcement. Thus to 
the vocabulary of the International of 
1890 there was added ten years later a 
Supplement of 25,000 new words and 
meanings. On the mere number no stress 
is laid; nothing is easier than to’ pitch- 
fork words together by the thousand and 
ten thousand ;—technical, obsolete, dis- 
reputable, and useless. The real need, 
the real task, comes in the sifting, the 
choosing from the huge welter of written 
and. spoken language those words which 
have an individuality and in some way a 
real use. The International had made a 
satisfactory record of the English lan- 
guage until 1890; the addition of 25,000 
words, phrases, etc., was a fair represen- 
tation of the actual growth of the lan- 
guage for a decade in this swift rushing 
and prolific age. The contributors to this 
Supplement, besides the office staff, were 
such specialists as President Remsen 
of Johns Hopkins University, Justice 
Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, General Greely of the United 
States Army, Prof, Chittenden, director 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, Mr. 
Dudley Buck, and a score of other emi- 
nent experts. At this time the plates of 
the entire work were newly cast. 

Of other improvements, a good instance 
is the very recent and thorough revision 





of the Biographical ‘Dictionary init” “the: 


Gazetteer. Thése-have been worked over - 
line by line and word by word with .ref- 
erence to spelling and pronunciation as 
well as other information.. In geography 
the publications of official boards have 
been consulted; in hundreds of cases not 
thus to be settled recourse has been had 
to Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the 
United States Board on Geographic 
Names; uncounted letters have been 
written to local authorities). ‘The ‘biog- 
raphies have not only been amended to 
include the fresh death dates, but old 
dates have been corrected, sometimes 
fifteen centuries back, and many minor 
points retouched. This revision, the 
work of able scholars, was, like the Sup- 
plement of New Words, supervised by 
Dr. W. T. Harris,.U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education. 

As occasions arise, new words and 
meanings are frequently inserted in the 
body of the work by Costly plate ‘correc- 
tions. When Ohm-and Volt were rede- 
fined by International Congress and U. 8. 
Statute, the new measurements went into 
the body of the vocabulary; when the 
Roentgen ray was discovered, it was 
given due place and description; when 
Appendicitis began to plague humanity 
under its own name, it was duly entered ; 
and so in hundreds of cases. 

In its mechanical features, the Inter- 
national, like its predecessors, is a ser- 
viceable, durable and beautiful book. 
Made at the Riverside Press, by H. O. 
Houghton & Co., its binding, paper, typog- . 
raphy, all are fully up to the standard set 
long ago by its manufacturers and pub- 
lishers. ; 

On the commercial side of their busi- 
ness, the G. & C. Merriam Company 
have found no occasion to resort to 
premiums, ‘‘combines,” ‘great reduc- 
tions,’ and the various devices by which 
wares are foisted on indifferent or reluc- 
tant buyers. They have S8teadily offered 
good value for a reasonable price, and 
have found always an ample market. 
They have made a Subseription Edition 
of the International, with a Historical 
Supplement, corresponding in merit and 
attractiveness to the main work. The 
regular edition is sold through the book- 
stores, and it is a great satisfaction to 
the publishers that their relations with 
“the trade”—as the bookselling frater- 
nity is for some occult reason entitled— 
have always been marked by confidence 
and cordiality. 

For some years past, the market has 
been flooded with large ‘‘Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries’’ other than the International, 
generally at a low price and often with 
extravagant claims. as fo. authenticity 
and value. All these books have the 
same basis, the Webster’s of 1847, on 
which the copyright has. expired, and 
which was completely superseded by the 
‘* Unabridged ’’ of 1864, and that in turn 
by the editions of 1879, 1890 and 1900, 
This now ancient volume of 1847, re- 
printed by cheap processes which have 
faithfully reproduced all the obsolete 
scholarship, all the discredited etymol- 
ogies, all the statements falsified by 
modern discovery, every accidental mis- 
print, every blurred line and broken 
letter in the original; padded out with 
supplementary matter, in one or two 
instances of some real value, in most 
cases crude and of little worth, and in 
no case of first-class scholarship; made 
generally with poor paper, print and 
binding; sold sometimes under fairly 
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honest descriptions, but frequently un- 
der false pretenses of being the authen- 
tic, modern, and best Webster,—these 
books have no standing with scholars, 
and for the general public they have no 
recommendation in comparison with the 
International; except their cheapness. 

“The best’? is never the cheapest. 
More exactly, using ‘‘cheap”’ as meaning 
“low-priced,” the best is never the cheap- 
est; while using cheap to signify good 
value relative to price, the best is -gen- 
erally the cheapest. Webster’s Inter- 
national is an expensive book, compared 
with dictionaries of a lower grade; it 
is not expensive, compared with other 
works resembling it in the mental and 
material toil and cost involved in the 
construction. ‘The best”’ is stamped on 
every stage of its production; on the 
original genius and life-long labor of 
Noah Webster; the succession of emi- 
nent scholars who have perfected it; the 
care which keeps it always abreast of 
modern knowledge; and the mechanical 
processes which make a volume unsur- 
passed in usability, durability and 
beauty. ; 

The series of authorized Abridgments, 
headed by the admirable Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary, and ended.by the 
“‘Pocket,’” meet the various wants of 
different classes. But the English-speak- 
ing public has been educated by Webster 
and his successors beyond any other 
people to the common use of the large 
one-volume dictionary—a work of some 
2400 pages, with 5000 illustrations; a 
complete interpreter of the English lan- 
guage; a treasury of general informa- 
tion. Not for the scholar and the expert 
only, but for the merchant, the mechanic, 
the hofisewife, the professional man, the 
average man, and woman, ‘‘the. best’ is 
none too good. 4 : 

But what impartial and competent 
authority shall decide. among various 
claimants to superiority which is the 
best? Next week shall be cited on that 
question the pronouncements of three 
tribunals, widely diverse in character, 
and all of the highest standing. 








$5.00. Round Trip TO NEw York, Ocr. 
1. Stop OVER AT ALBANY. SAIL DOWN THE 
Hupson.—On Oct. 1, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will run the annual New York city excursion. 
This trip costs but $5.00 and carries the excur- 
sionist through one of the most delightful sections 
in the East. After leaving Boston, there is a ride 
through one of the most magnificent regions im- 
aginable, It is two hundred miles to Albany, N. Y., 
and in all that long stretch the scenery never grows 
tiresome ; always changing; something new at every 
turn. After following along the Charles River, the 
route eliters into a*beatitiful ‘farmirig country which 
gives way to the Deerfield Valley. The Connecti- 
cut River is*erossed at Greenfield, Mass., and 
next are the famous Hoosae Mountains. Passing 
through the Hoosae Tunnel, the journey leads into 
Williamstown in the midst of the Berkshire Hills, 
and so on, scenery and scenery being presented 
to the view of the observer. Arriving at Albany, 
an opportunity is given to stop over and see the 
sights, and then comes the famous sail down the 
Hudson River to New York eity. A stop over is 
allowed in New York, and the return trip is via 
the Fall River line to Boston. This very reason- 
able excursion is only Oct. 1. This date has 
been chosen because of the condition of the foliage 
and the weather at this time of the year. It is 
just the time; no sooner, no later to see the gala 
exhibition of natuse in her most favored realms. 
Send to the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illustrated book- 
let telling all about the trip. It will be mailed free 
to any address. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA builds up a broken down 
system. It begins its: work right, that is, on the 
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A romance that sparkles With clever ex- 
pressions and the delicate imagery of a 
nature lover. By MABEL NELSON 
THURSTON. Illus. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Mitadi 
Being sundry little Chapters devoted_to 
your day dreams, Dear Miladi. By CLARA 
E LAUGHLIN. Cloth, net, $1.20. 


The Bondage of Ballinger 


The Story % a Bibliomaniac. Ballinger is 
a dear old New Englander whose passion 
for books leads him into many an embarrass- 
ing position. a ROSWELL FIELD. 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.25. 


Eleanor Lee 
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Cloth, $1.50. 
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It is written in a vigorous style, the liter- 
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Event and Comment 


Soon to Appear in The Congre- 
gationalist 

The ‘‘Unattractive Ministry,’’ by Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. 

The Delights of Hunting, by Rev. Charles W. 
Merriam. 

Impressions of Australia, by Lucien C. Warner. 

New Conditions in an Old Empire, by Rev. A. H. 
Smith, D. D. 

One Man’s Work in St. Petersburg, a sketch 
of Rev. Alexander Francis. 


Fourteen pages of an 
issue of The Congre- 
gationalist are a good many to devote to 
any one man, but Jonathan Edwards looms 
so large in the retrospect of the two hun- 
dred years since his birth that as the 
representative Congregational paper of 
this country, we have deemed it well 
worth while to prepare this elaborate 
and interesting setting forth of a man. 
The series of articles and of illustrations 
constitute doubtless the most valuable 
and impressive popular characterization 
of Jonathan Edwards ever given to the 
public. The contributions and apprecia- 
tions from such expert students of Ed- 
wards as Professors Fisher, Smyth, Gar- 
diner, Clarke and Orr, and from Rev. 
W. L. Anderson, when taken together 
leave little to be desired in the way of 
exhaustive analysis. Mr. Morris’s sketch 
and other articles and quotations of a 
lighter character bring into clearer view 
the human and everyday side of the great 
theologian and preacher. Our hope is 
that many ministers will find food and 
stimulus in this number for public refer- 
ence to Edwards and that the number 
itself will help to preserve his name and 
fame unto generations yet unborn. 


Our Edwards Number 


The product of a per- 
son’s brain and pen is 
his own, and whoever else claims to have 
produced it is guilty of both stealing and 
falsehood. It is not a kindness to those 
who have been caught in such dishonor- 
able deeds to excuse them or explain away 
their deeds. A minister deserves no 
blame for preaching the same truths as 
others. It is his business to do that. He 
may use without fault illustrations and 
expressions which are common property, 
and his methods of presenting truth may 
closely resemble those of other preachers. 
Thought transference is no sin. It is 
language transference which is culpable. 
When a minister appropriates as his own 
whole pages from the sermons of another 
minister and preaches them and publishes 
them to the world as his own composition, 
he becomes discredited as a minister. 
His offense may be passed over by his 
congregation and his brethren in the min- 
istry, so far as public censure is concerned, 


Thou Shalt Not Steal 


but it cannot be ignored in their judgment 
of him. He has lost somewhat of that 
which is most precious to a minister of 
Christ—public confidence in his integrity. 
He can recover it only by publicly con- 
fessing his fault and declaring his purpose 
not to repeat it. If he excuses himself by 
saying that he appropriated another man’s 
sermon unconsciously, his audiences may 
feel bound to believe his statement, but 
they cannot trust him fully or be sure 
that the message he is delivering to them 
is really his own. 


‘lah teams tail While the comments 
reat- made above are occa- 
a ee sioned by a recent dis- 
tressing instance of plagiarism, it is only 
one of several which have come to our 
notice within a comparatively recent time 
in our own denomination. A _ college 
president delivered as his baccalaureate 
sermon a chapter from a published vol- 
ume of a professor in Harvard University. 
We are glad to be able to say that it 
proved to be his own valedictory. A 
pastor of a leading city church preached 
a discourse which was printed at the re- 
quest of his congregation. A consider- 
able part of it was afterwards found in 
a volume of sermons of another minister 
published several years ago. A young 
man of much promise was caught by 
members of his congregation preaching 
as his own the sermon of another. A 
committee of the ministerial association 
to which he belonged visited him and 
charged him with plagiarism. He con- 
fessed it, and gave earnest assurance that 
he would not repeat it. The association 
keeps him in its membership, mindful 
of the apostolic injunction to ‘‘ restore 
such a one in a spirit of gentleness; 
looking to thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.”” The effect of their action is 
wholesome for the entire body. But if 
the offense should be repeated fellowship 
might be withdrawn from him. Minis- 
ters owe it to their profession and to the 
churches to take some action when one 
of them is discovered appropriating as his 
own what does not belong to him. When 
his wrongdoing is made public his breth- 
ren cannot ignore it without sharing his 
dishonor. 
The Standard Dictionary 
- eee without defines revivalism to be 
em ‘* belief in revivals as the 
chief end of church activity.’’ The ab- 
sence of revivals is deplored as evidence of 
the decline of the churches. We submit 
that if the addition of ninety-three mem- 
bers to the church in Adams, Mass., on 
the first Sunday of last month had’ been 
the result of a carefully planned campaign 


in charge of a professsional revivalist 
with a singing attachment, it would have 
been widely chronicled as a great success 
instead of being merely mentioned in lo- 
cal papers and in a brief article in The 
Congregationalist of last week. Asit was, 
the revival came about naturally and un- 
heralded. Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston 
preached in Adams on a Sunday in early 
summer, and spoke of the importance and 
work of the Sunday school to some of the 
officers, At their request he preached 
again the first Sunday in August, held a 
special service with the young people, 
told them simply and forcefully what it is 
to be a Christian and that if they were or 
were determined to be Christians they 
ought to come together in a covenant and 
be counted as such. Faithful personal 
work followed, and within a month Dr. 
McElveen went again to Adams and re- 
ceived nearly 100 members into the church, 
while more than fifty others expect to 
join it at the next communion, by which 
time we suppose the pastor-elect, Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, will have begun his 
labors. Isit not probable that many other 
churches like that at Adams might bring 
large numbers into fellowship without 
any extraordinary demonstration simply 
because there are many who believe on 
Jesus Christ and only await counsel and 
guidance to declare themselves publicly 
as his disciples ? 


shen Mette Our Education Soci- 
. Co-oper- oty has for some time 
errs past had urgent calls 
to extend its aid to struggling institu- 
tions in the Southern states. It responded 
to the evident need for training white 
Congregational ministers for Southern 
churches by putting considerable money 
into a theological seminary near Atlanta, 
which during the last year has been mak- 
ing encouraging progress. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association had pre- 
empted that field for missionary work 
among Negroes, and its executive com- 
mittee have concluded that they can 
best care for the work among whites also. 
After several conferences the two soci- 
eties have come to an agreement by 
which the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is to take over the theological school 
for the coming year and will give the 
same amount that was given last year 
by the Education Society. Two things 
are notable in this new arrangement, 
The first is that these two societies have 
been able to solve a difficult question as 
to the occupation of a field in which both 
were working, and that without reference 
to the Committee of Nine, which was 
appointed to aid in adjusting matters 


-*when appealed to where twe or more 
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societies are concerned. The second is 
that the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, realizing that, existing conditions 
do not allow both :races to attend the 
same schools in the South;.ias decided 
to undertake missionary eduéational work 
for whites in separate schools and hence- 
forth one perplexing factor in the admin- 
istration of our Congregational missions 
in the South will be eliminated. We are 
led to believe that this solution of a vexed 
question will be accepted as satisfactory 
by both races. 

The year at the colleges 
opens propitiously. Larger 
entering classes than ever 
before are reported from many institu- 
tions. Smith has over 300 Freshmen, 
Dartmouth 260, Amherst 125. Chicago 
University during the summer has _ ac- 
quired a large frontage on the south side 
of what was the midway of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, upon which at least a 
million dollars will be expended soon in 
new buildings. The university has long 
desired this splendid tract, upon which 
hospitals and laboratories for medical re- 
search will be reared. Columbia is to 
have a new chapel costing not less than 
$150,000. Changes in administrative rules 
at Williams provide for a larger partici- 
pation of representatives of the students. 
Another Westerner, Frederick M. Hub- 
bell of Des Moines, has been seized with 
a yearning to establish a new college in 
that city, to which he had already set 
apart property valued at $5,000,000. 


The Colleges at 
Work Again 


Two tendencies evident in 
the Unitarian denomina- 
tion for some time were 
noticeably prominent in the National 
Conference at Atlantic City last week, 
attended by a thousand delegates from 
all parts of the country, and indeed 
_seemed to give the prevailing character 
to that meeting. One, the disposition to 
do constructive rather than critical work 
and to aim at a deepening of the spiritual 
life, was made manifest in several papers 
and addresses, The other tendency, that 
toward greater centralization-and solidifi- 
cation of denominational interests, came 
particularly to the surface in the thought- 
ful. paper on Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham of Boston. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who was re-elected president 
of the body, emphasized in his address 
the increasing religious consciousness of 
our times, though expressed in new 
forms. His thoughtful summary of ex- 
isting conditions led up to this climax: 


The Unitarians 
at Atlantic City 


The church is teaching us to be more active 
in our endeavor to suppress or to right wrongs, 
and in all ways to bring about the establish- 
ment of a saner and better community spirit. 
This does not come from the crucified Christ, 
nor the dead Christ, nor the Christ of the res- 
urrection, but from the living, active Christ, 
that always was, is, and always shall be, and 
it is through this living Christ that we find the 
solution of all social, industrial and political 
problems. 


Two bright-faced Eng- 
ray Neng lishmen, Rev. George 

Cousins and Rev. WiJliam 
Bolton, visited our office last Saturday 
on their way to China in the interest of 
the London Missionary Society. They 
make up a deputation which is to inspect” 


the work of the society and to give-en- 
couragement to the work 
fashion as. recent tions of ,the 
American Board to Africa, India’ and 
China have done. Mr. ‘Cousinsjs associ: 
ated with R. Wardlaw Thompson in the 
secretaryship of the sotiety and Mr. Bol- 
ton has been at times chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board. They sail from Vancouver, 
B. C., next week Monday and will spend 
nearly eight months in: China doing a 
thorough piece of inspection and visita- 
tion and covering more territory than 
our American Board deputation was able 
todo, Indeed, the missions. of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in China are 
much more widely scattered than those 
of our own Board. The deputation ex- 
pects to go into the interior even further 
than the field occupied by Griffith John, 
that stalwart Congregational missionary 
who has not been home for twenty years. 


sala ‘i The discoveries of 
re panera e “graft” in connection 
in Cities with the Post Office 

and Indian Depart- 
ments have prompted the just comment 
that these revelations of dishonesty are 
only incidents as compared to the organ- 
ized systems of fraud and blackmail that 
have become rooted in many of our chief 
cities. Yet no good citizen need despair 
of successful reform for them. The prog- 
ress made in the last five years is proba- 
bly the most remarkable in our national 
history. The political campaign of New 
York for the re-election of Mayor Low 
is bringing forth testimony from all 
classes that the government of that city 
has not been so honestly and ably admin- 
istered for many years as it is now. It 
is generally admitted that Chicago for 
the first time in a decade has a common 
council that contains a majority of honest 
men. The former mayor of Minneapolis 
and several of his accomplices are in the 
penitentiary, to which a large part of the 
recent municipal rulers of St. Louis have 
been sentenced or are destined. Mr. Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, in the Transcript 
of Sept. 28, declares that Mayor Weaver 
of Philadelphia has within the five months 
of his administration abolished official 
graft, closed up gambling houses and 
dives, placed an effective check on fa- 
vored legislation, enforced the Sunday law 
and abolished great abuses which have 
been carried on by political pulls. The 
average citizen, who knows enough about 
the evils of corrupt government to point 
them out and denounce them, too seldom 
appreciates the difficulties in the way of 
honest officials, or the self-sacrifice they 
make for the public welfare, or their 
claims for support on those who demand 
good government. 


We have just re- 
ceived a type-written 
letter from Rey. George F. Hall, Ph. D., 
‘‘pastor Bush Temple of Music,” and 
another from Rev. J. V. Updike, ‘‘ pas- 
tor Garfield Boulevard Church,’ Chicago. 
Both are addressed to ‘‘ My dear brother.”’ 
Dr. Hall’s letter has as its headlines 
**Preach the Word,” ‘‘ Do the work of an 
Evangelist,” “‘Keep thyself pure.’’ His 
cable address is given as ‘‘ Christian.” 
Mr. Updike is described in an accompany- 
ing circular as ‘‘a wide-awake evangelist 
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with a record of 30,000 conversions.’’ 


in some such “These two persons-are the president and 


the secretary of the Chicago-Texas Land 
and Lumber Co., and the letters are 
both expressions of their pious aspira- 
tions and sympathy and appeals to min- 
isters to buy ‘‘ground floor” shares of 
the stock of their company with a ten 
per cent. guarantee, with a probability of 
four times as much. We are exhorted 
“to consider it prayerfully,’”’ ‘‘the pay- 
ments are easy and the returns will be 
sure.’ We know nothing of this land 
and lumber company and express no judg- 
ment about it. But we wish to express 
emphatically our opinion, as we have 
done before, of letters which reek with 
pious unction while they reach after 
your pocket-book with seductive promises 
which the merest tyro in business would 
sniff at with suspicion. The game is 
worked in various ways. Sometimes a 
few days after letters and advices from 
the ministerial promoters a letter comes 
from another minister whose name is not 
on the company’s prospectus, and who 
simply as a ‘‘brother,’’ advises us to in- 
vest. Now our opinion of those who bite 
at such bait is that they will prove the 
proverb to be true that ‘‘a fool and his 
money are soon parted.”” Our opinion of 
the epistles and circular we have de- 
scribed is expressed in a letter written to 
one of their authors that ‘‘such a com- 
bination of salvation and ten per cent., 
two mortgages on this world and one on 
the other, etc., is enough to furnish hell 
with continuous vaudeville.’? Our opin- 
ion of men who beguile pious men and 
women by the cant of the evangelist and 
soul saver to. hand over to them their 
small savings prayerfully because the re- 
turns are sure, is expressed by the apostle 
who wrote that ‘‘through covetousness 
shall they with feigned words make mer- 
chandise of you: whose judgment now of 
a long time lingereth not and their damna- 
tion slumbereth not.”’ 


Citizens of Chicago 
with adequate formal 
ceremony and much popular enthusiasm 
during the past week have been celebrat- 
ing the centennial of the founding of the 
settlement which now is the second city 
of the land judged by population. Rev. 
R. J. Campbell of London has recently 
said that what Chicago needs most is 
“Soul.” It is as true of Boston as of 
Chicago. To realize that Chicago has a 
soul even now you have to stay longer 
than visitors from abroad usually do; but 
it is there. Considering the newness of 
its life as acommunity, the heterogeneous- 
ness of its population, the inevitable 
pressure of the life of its multiplied in- 
dustrial, commercial and transportation 
factors, and the possibilities for the crea- 
tion of wealth which its citizens have 
enjoyed, the marvel is that it hasas many 
institutions for the higher life and as 
many individual idealists as it has, all 
working for spiritualization of the city 
as a whole and also for that of the 
vast area of country which is both trib- 
utary to and dependent upon the inland 
metropolis. The editor, preacher, orator, 
statesman, man of letters who uses Chi- 
cago as a rostrum from which to distrib- 
ute his opinions and convictions reaches 
the audience which is most typical of the 
America of today and of tomorrow. New 


Chicago’s Centennial 
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York has Becotne the anmataiales of the 


world; Washington in ‘due time. will ac-. 
quire greater importance'as the seat of: 


goverament;:but Chicago holds the stra- 
tegic position for both shaping and re- 
flecting the mind and will of the regnant 
region of this country hereafter—the vast 
Mississippi -Valley. 


Rear Admiral Rob- 
peices a sta ley D. Evans, com- 
“YY “‘mander of the’ Asi- 
atic fleet of the United States Navy, in 
a general court-martial order now posted 
in every receiving ship, naval vessel and 
station of the service, ‘has denounced in 
severe terms a recent verdict of a court- 
martial held to’ try an assistant paymas- 
ter charged with drunkenness and scan- 
dalous eonduct tending to destruction of 
good morals, Evidence as to the facts 
was conclusive, but the court only re- 
duced the guilty man five numbers in 
rank whereas Admiral Evans says that 
the penalty should have been dismission 
from the service. He says that never in 
the history of the navy*has ‘there been 
such a travesty of justice and such rep- 
rehensible leniency and ‘disregard of the 
honor of the service. The matter now 
goes to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
court having refused to' reverse its verdict 
in the light’ of Admiral Evans's reproof. 


The tatian’ Problem 96 ern PenOree by 
ppoeadgenexsoure Boston on Indian Edu- 
cation for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at its meeting last July, but not 
read at that time, has been published in 
the Outlook. Mr. Wood has been for a 
quarter of a century a diligent student of 
Indian affairs, and his statements deserve 
careful consideration. He shows that the 
United States Government holds in trust 
for the Indians, about $24,000,000 in 
money and about 116,000,000 acres of land, 
If this property were divided among them 
each person would have about $100 and 
460 acres. Out of the 250,000 Indians 180,- 
000 are self-supporting. The Govern- 
ment policy of continuing the reservation 
or agency system keeps about 3,000 offices 
for distribution by politicians and office 
holders, and offers large opportunities for 
unscrupulous money making, which are 
abundantly used, as we are freshly re- 
minded by recent disclosures. -Mr. Wood 
urges that the control of Indian affairs 
should be placed in the care of one head, 
the commissioner, that he should be held 
to strict accountability and have such 
power given to him and such assistance as 
is necessary to discharge his duties, It 
goes without saying that the speedy aboli- 
tion of the reservation and agency system 
is to be sought till it is attained. The 
Outlook argues that the Indian Bureau 
should be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment, that the Indians should be brought 
into the relation of citizens and placed 
under the protections of the courts and 
that the office of superintendent of Indian 
schools should either be abolished or 
brought under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education. These changes 
we heartily approve. 


Mr. Balfour has not named 
the new members of the 
Ministry yet; and for a very significant 


A King Indeed . 


AW Aty be ; 


pensott, Kitig’ award vi: has declined 


to accept the *‘slate’”’ made out: by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain; lie is: in- 
sisting that the ‘test: of: the: honor. con- 
ferred and duty imposed shall be merit, 
not relation to Conservatism: or Liberal. 
ism, nor advocacy of certain theoretical 


. principles of commerce. He: is looking 
. fora man to putin the war office who 


will clean it. up, and reorganize it. He 
wants a colonial secretary whose breadth 
of view will approach Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Details he and Mr. Balfour yet have to 
work out, but his policy calls for efticient 
men..' The. situation is critical and the 
proposed solution of it significant. It 
means a reassertion by the crown of the 
right to rule as well as to reign; and it 
means a breaking up of the old party 
alignments—and more than that indeed, 
of the conception of party rule as indis- 
pensable to government. 


The British sover- 
eign and some of the 
other statesman of England seem to have 
gtasped at last what Mr. Chamberlain 
saw long since, viz., *that the time 
has come for recognition of the expert, 
whatever may be his station in life, and 
whatever’ his party affiliations. - Lord 
Rosebery’s recent call for business men 
as administrators of great business de- 
partments seems likely to be answered. 
Viscount Esher, whom the king. wishes 


The Expert in Demand 


made Mr. Brodrick’s suecessor inthe War : 


Office, isan eminent banker, who was on 
the recent commission whose humiliating 
exposé of the mauagement of -the:South 
African War has had not a little to: do 
with King Edward’s present mood. He 
was the only member of the commission 
who ventured to: formulate a tentative 
plan of reform. ‘The by-election at Roches- 
ter last week ‘showed no such tide running 
against Mr. Chamberlain as‘had been pre: 
dicted. The fact that The Clarion, the 
socialist organ; comes out in favor of pro- 
tection is significant. The recent trade, 
union congress of course-was overwhelm- 
ingly against any proposition to. increase 
the cost of food; but. Mr,.Chamberlain’s 
scheme does not: involve necessarily any. 
such effect on the living rate of the 
masses.- 


pre tb Christians of England, 
- Balfour ‘ts " alivé to the massacre 
ee of their fellows in 
Macedonia, and aware, too, of Gréat 
Britain’s share in the negotiations which 
retained Macedonia as a Turkish prov- 
ince, have not hesitated to'make known 
their moral indignation at the failure of 
the British Ministry to intervene at the 
present time. This indignation among 
Nonconformists has been voiced by John 
Clifford, R. J. Campbell and other emi- 
nent leaders in mass meetings held in 
City Temple. As felt by Anglicans it 
has been voiced by several of the bishops, 
and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Davidson, whose letter on the sub- 
ject to Mr. Balfour has at last drawn a 
statement of the reasons governing the 
Ministry in standing by the Russia~Aus- 


‘trian reform’plan and in serving notice 


on both Bulgaria and Turkey that neither 
of them may expect aid from Great Brit- 


din in case of war, and that both of them ~ 


will be held responsible for secret or open 
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‘chutadtion to tive: vefonm ‘plan as. 7 
lined: some menths ‘ago: 


Mr. Balfour argues with 
What the State- 4 characteristic. detach- 
ment Signifies 

ment and dispassionate- 
ness. which must be quite vexing to the 
ardent friends of the’ Christian popula- 
tions in European Turkey. He describes 
the situation as one so complex, owing 
to political’and racial rivalries, that a 
bold, radical course is quite out of the 
question, the only safe policy being ‘one 
of opportunism. The Christian popula- 
tions are described as ferocious and cruel 
in their treatment, of their rivals as the 
non-Christians. The fact that Great 
Britain is morally responsible to a greater 
extent than any other Power for the per- 
petuation of Turkish rule in Macedonia 
is not deemed a reason why now she 
should set herself against a concerted 
movement of the Powers to effect re- 
forms in a peaceful way, and by the di- 
rect pressure of two Powers which obvi- 
ously have most to gain or lose by any 
solution of the problem. In short, Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration and the instructions 
sent to British diplomats at Constanti- 
nople and Sofia the past week show that 
a formal announcement has been made 
to the world that Great Britain gives up 
its old tasks of protecting Christian pop- 
ulations in the near East and also of 
bolstering up Turkey. 


The reform plan ‘outlined 
by Russia and: Austria and 
which Turkey has accepted is not one 
that’ commends itself to many Anglo- 
Americans who know: the condition. of 
the distracted territory. A solution of 
the’ problem which commends itself to 
some is imitation of the system by which 
the Lebanon vilayet’ in Syria, under its 
Christian governor, for so: long has been 
peaceful and free from racial and religious 
rivalries of an acute type. ’ Both Bulgaria 
and ‘Turkey are mobilizing: troops, and a 
clash may come, despite the efforts of the 
Powers'to prevent’ it. Dispatches from 
Monastir and its vieinity from English 
and French correspondents agree that the 
depopulation of villages has. been severe. 
Our American missionaries are reported .. 
as having moved in the direction of seeur- 

ing Red Cross aid. from Europe and: from 

this country..-For while war may not, 
have been formally declared, it actually 

exists to. a degree, making such resourees 

of relief as the missionaries and consuls 
possess quite inadequate: to succor. the 

wounded, shelterless and starving. 


Will War Come 


bike The London Times cor- 
The De tates respondent in Beirut 
ok one aie confidently assert- 
ing that but for the presence of the 
United States vessels and marines off. the 
city the foreigners would have been 
massacred. Turkey is reported as having 
intimated her desire that our vessels 
leave Beirut. Reports from Washington 
do not. indicate that such will be our 
course, at least not until Turkey makes 
concessions respecting claims long pend- 
ing against her, 





The Supreme Court judge of Nebraska, who 
wrote the decision that the state constitution 
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prohibite the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, is standing for re-election; and the 
fact that he made such a decision is not for- 
gotten by the Christian voters. 


Why Revive Edwards 


Professor Fisher shows elsewhere in 
this issue what would be the value of 
Jonathan Edwards for today, if men 
would study his writings. But they do 
not study them. Inquiry at bookstores 
brings the unvarying reply that there is 
no call for the works of Edwards, except 
for his Enfield sermon, which is sought 
for as a literary curiosity. The tempo- 
rary demand for information about him 
by those who are preparing addresses for 
the bicentenary celebration of his birth 
has brought out the fact that copies of 
his treatises and sermons are scarce, and 
that such volumes as the Stockbridge and 
Northampton memorials are out of print. 
Allusion is elsewhere made to the im- 
portance of such a republication of se- 
lections from Edwards’s writings as would 
represent his spiritual thought and char- 
acter and be contained within reasonable 
limits. 

The value of Edwards for today is in 
what comes from him to this generation 
through men influenced—many of them 
unconsciously—by his thought. He is 
singularly remote from the religious life 
whose thinking and motive are to a great 
degree indebted to him. Edwards founded 
no church, like Wesley. He left no com- 
plete system of theology, as Calvin did. 
He has bequeathed to us no hymns, as 
Watts did. His treatises do not appeal 
to the devout mind of today as do those 
of Thomas & Kempis and Jeremy Taylor. 
Yet he sowed the seeds of thought from 
which denominations of churches have 
sprung, and systems of theology and 
songs of praise and religious meditations. 
Edwards cannot be ignored by men who 
would estimate the religious thought of 
our time so long as Princeton University 
preserves the record over his dust that he 
‘is second to no mortal man, who as 
a theologian has scarcely his equal”’; and 
so long as Yale testifies that he was “a 
prophet of the highest order, a philoso- 
pher of sacred things who moves the 
admiration of the ages.’’ Norcan he be 
relegated to the forgotten past while so 
progressive a living preacher as Dr. 
George A. Gordon says of him: ‘He is 
perhaps the only American intellect that 
deserves a place in the ranks of the 
world’s greatest thinkers. We can be 
sure that he is among the kings: we can- 
not be sure that another name in our 
whole history is there.’’ 

The theology of Edwards is constantly 
being farther removed from that which 
prevails today. His idea of God re- 
quired, he was persuaded, that he should 
belittle humanity in order that he might 
magnify the one perfect Being. He be- 
lieved that the whole human race was by 
nature at enmity with God; that God 
had decreed the eternal suffering of the 
great majority of mankind in order to 
glorify himself, that the creation existed 
only for the elect, that Christ came to 
die only for them, and that no one could 
know that he was of the elect except by 
an experience of repentance and renewal 
which could not be brought about by any 
act or purpose of his, but only by the free 


grace of God. Yet he so addressed men 
as though they were free, so moved their 
fears of future torment, presented to 
them so exalted and attractive ideas of 
God and such constraining claims of duty 
that he won many to lives of obedience to 
God. The direct influence of Edwards’s 
thought was great down to the last gen- 
eration, when churches still. demanded 
from candidates for membership evi- 
dence of repentance for sin of which they 
were not conscious, confession of un- 
worthiness for which they were told they 
were responsible, and testimony of a defi- 
nite knowledge of a spiritual transforma- 
tion which was the test of their belong- 
ing with the elect. 

The theological thinking of today swings 
toward the opposite extreme. In oppos- 
ing the Arminianism which he hated, Ed- 
wards denied to mankind any worth or 
worthiness. To him the only virtue was 
love to God as distinct from love to what 
God has created: and that came as a free 
gift only to men arbitrarily chosen. But 
where Edwards emphasized the worth- 
lessness of man, whom he called ‘poor, 
filthy worms,’’ we emphasize the dignity 
of man. Where‘he emphasized the differ- 
ence of God from man we emphasize the 
likeness of God to man. The determin- 
ism of Edwards by which he sought to 
prove endless punishment because God’s 
justice demanded it is now used as an 
argument against endless punishment 
because God’s love forbids it. Edwards 
identified mankind with sin. To him 
infinite sin had been committed by the 
unconscious babe and God had decreed 
that it should be so. The prevailing the- 
ology now regards God as the Father of 
mankind, and sin as willful disobedience 
to him. Edwards held that happiness is 
the aim and object of being, and that 
God can know no pain or trouble. We 
believe that the sins of God’s children 
are a burden from which he releases him- 
self only by redeeming them from sin. 

Edwards stands in the course of the 
evolution of theology as a massive figure 
pointing to the future. Where he saw 
the elect we see the whole human race in 
a relation to Christ as Redeemer. But 
we see the larger vision because we look 
in the direction to which he points. The 
germs of what is now called the new the- 
ology appear in his reasonings. Even his 
doctrine of moral evil, if he could have 
followed his argument to its conclusion, 
would have led him to regard the fall of 
man as a forward step in human develop- 
ment, and the Christ of a sinless world 
would have seemed to him less glorious 
than the Christ of redeemed humanity. 

The history of leading Christian de- 
nominations cannot be adequately writ- 
ten without reference to Edwards. Pro- 
fessor Allen in his biography shows how 
Edwards may justly be called the father 
of modern Congregationalism. By the 
emphasis which he placed on conversion 
and the separation from the world of re- 
generated souls covenanted together as 
the Church of Christ he delivered New 
England Congregationalism from its en- 
tanglement with the state and preserved 
to it a spiritual membership. But John 
Fiske points out how the prominence 
which Edwards gave to this ‘‘change of 
heart ’’ weakened the logical basis of in- 
fant baptism and led to the winning of 
many converts by the Baptists, and how 
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the uses to which he put his doctrine of 
the will predisposed many to join the 
wave of religious feeling which gave 
birth to Methodism. The beginnings of 
Unitarianism are clearly traced to the re- 
volt against Edwards’s doctrines of in- 
nate corruption, and of supernatural phys- 
ical manifestations in converts, against 
which doctrines Yale College as well as 
Harvard protested. Even Christian Scien- 
tists can find satisfaction in his doctrine 
that the physical world has no real exist- 
ence except in the mind and will of God. 
The great service of Edwards was in stimu- 
lating thought rather than in bequeathing 
to after generations the results of his 
thinking. Men who acknowledge a great 
debt to such teachers as F. W. Robertson 
and F. D. Maurice, find that these teach- 
ers drew from Edwards great directing 
impulses. He was not a storehouse of 
truth but a dynamic force that is not yet 
spent. 

We have said enough to show why Ed- 
wards deserves honor as a great meta- 
physician and theologian. There are 
other respects in which it would be a de- 
light to study him. His home life was 
ideal. While he lived apart from men, 
the extent of his personal influence not 
in this country alone, but even greater in 
Scotland, was marvelous. His descend- 
ants have come down through the second 
century in such numbers, with so great 
brilliancy of intellectual power and spir- 
itual leadership that his family is per- 
haps without a parallel. 

It may be that Edwards’s teaching con- 
cerning personal religious experience is 
yet to bring forth larger fruit. The ten- 
dency of this age is to substitute the per- 
formance of duty and the service of phi- 
lanthropy for passionate devotion to a 
personal God. In the weakening of the 
emphasis placed by the churches on a de- 
finite religious experience, spiritual joy 
and elevation have declined, and the 
sense of loss is pressing on many. There 
may yet be a turning to Edwards as a 
great spiritual teacher for our time. 





A Challenge and a Reply 


The churches are open again until the sum- 
mer vacation returns oncemore. The question 
they have to answer is, what they are going te 
do to make themselves worth while. It is not 
merely what they are going to do to satisfy 
the spiritual cravings of those who habitually 
look to them; but what are they going to do 
for the community?— The New Bedford Stand- 
ard, 

These are fair questions and searching 
ones too. Not with a view to answering 
them exhaustively but with the hope of 
throwing some light upon them, we print 
on pages 459, 460 of this issue brief com- 
munications from more than fifty minis- 
ters. They were asked to tell what one 
conviction or purpose they brought back 
to their fields from their summer vaca- 
tions. It is a thoroughly representative 
group of men who have done us and our 
readers the kindness to reply briefly and 
frankly to our query. At work in differ- 
ent parts of the country and differing in 
their personal characteristics, they reveal 
what may fairly be considered the aims 
and ambitions of the Congregational min- 
istry at large 

As we study these responses we are im- 
pressed first with the evidences of per- 
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sonal religion which they contain. That 
ministers of the Christian gospel should 
be spiritually-minded men is to be ex- 
pected, but it is worth something to have 
such definite statements of a yearning for 
closer fellowship with God, of confidence 
in Christ and ofa sense of dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit. These men write 
as if assured not only of the reality of the 
spiritual world but of the validity of their 
own personal religious experiences. 

Not less pronounced is the intimation 
of the intention to try in every way in 
their power to bring others into the re- 
ligious life, to connect the gospel with 
the common life of men, to deepen the 
piety of church members and to reach out 
after the great company of the indifferent 
and unchurched. Evidently these men 
believe that in Christianity they have 
something designed to touch and regener- 
ate the modern world, that it has not 
begun to exhaust or even exhibit, the 
potential energy at its heart. 

If such purposes as these, cherished 
we doubt not by hundreds of others, are 
adhered to during the coming year—and 
we are confident they will be—it must 
mean much as respects the increased effi- 
eiency of the church. Ministers cannot 
do everything, but it is their privilege to 
take the lead-and set the pace. We be- 
lieve there is a strong body of earnest 
laymen prepared to follow them. To- 
gether, ministers and people, they may 
put a new face on the religious life of this 
country. Already there are signs of prom- 
ise. The results from the forward move- 
ment among the Maine churches and the 
ingathering at Adams, Mass., elsewhere 
referred to, are only tokens of what yet 
may be on a far larger scale. To the 
question of the secular newspaper, ‘‘ Are 
the churches going to make themselves 


worth while?” there can be but one an-— 


swer. 


Giving: Congregational Oppor- 
tunities, Responsibilities and 
Privileges 


The difficulties of wise giving have 
been much talked about of late; but they 
hardly exist for the average Congrega- 
tionalist, who has récognized channels of 
far-reaching and wisely organized effort 
for the needs of the kingdom of Christ. 
There is hardly any limit to the amount 
which might be wisely invested in the 
work for our own country and the world 
of these boards and societies which rep- 
resent the united energy of the churches. 
No group of churches is better served or 
has larger opportunities of fruitful in- 
vestment than our own. Most of these 
organizations have stood the test of long 
years of successful work. All are open 
to the fullest inspection. 

Increase of knowledge of the organized, 
common work of the churches is one of 
the things to be greatly desired for their 
spiritual life and growth. The commun- 
ion of saints has little propelling power 
until it ceases to be an abstraction. 
When it is embodied in some definite and 
intelligent plan of using our means for 
the widest and best witness to men of 
Christ’s work and worth, it becomes alive 
with helpful meaning. When we have in- 
vestments in the mission. churches at 
home and abroad, the extension of the 





kingdom becomes a genuine interest of 
our lives. The habit of intelligent giving 
makes the law of neighborly responsibil- 
ity vivid, by bringing many neighbors 
within reach. 

Giving is opportunity. We shall spoil 
our argument if we put the thought of 
duty first. Now, as of old, our whole in- 
come is consecrated by the setting apart 
of a portion for the special service of God. 
Do we want a consecrated property? If 
so, it becomes an opportunity to share 
with those whose lives are wholly conse- 
crated to Christ’s work. To be a part of 
the onward moving purpose of God, build- 
ers- with him, helpers of Christ’s poor, 
founders of new centers of light, teachers 
of children, uplifters of the ignorant, 
healers of the sick, preachers of the Good 
News—most of these things were beyond 
us if it were not for the organized work 
of the churches to which it is our oppor- 
tunity to contribute. 

Most of all it is from this point of view 
that the subject of giving should be pre- 
sented to the minds of children. Money 
is always the representative of work. . It 
should be the child’s delight to have a 


share in the work of Christ. Intelligence 


should go along with the children’s gift. 
The union of believers expressed in a 
common work and organized for conven- 
ience and efficiency as a society or board 
should be explained to them. They 
should be guided in their preferences, but 
not forced to give to all causes alike. 

There will be widely different opinions 
as to the proportionate amount of income 
which should be set apart for giving that 
has no relation to our own personal inter- 
ests. Some believe that the law of the 
tithe remains in foree—others recognize 
the difficulty of applying so definite a plan 
to complicated. modern conditions. The 
suggestion of laying aside each week as 
the Lord has prospered us involves the 
three essential underlying conditions—a 
definite interest, a definite plan adjusted 
to time conditions and some method 
of measurement and proportion. These 
questions of method may well be dis- 
cussed in our churches. There will be 
differences of opinion, but if the discus- 
sion is temperate and practical, there will 
be at once a quickening of interest and a 
consideration of opportunity and respon- 
sibility which cannot but have a good 
effect upon the life of the ¢hurch. 





In Brief * 


Princeton, Ind., must be a caste town. A 
Filipino boy, a protégé of an instructor in the 
schools of the place, may not enter the schools 
because he is not a Caucasian. 


‘* Every church gets as good a minister as it 
really wishes. If the church is a sleeping 
ear, the minister is a porter,”’ is the pungent 
remark of Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst 
College. 


A Chicago judge holds that rabbinical de- 
crees of divorce given to Jews by their reli- 
gious leaders are valid and must be recognized 
by the civil courts. A pernicious decree this. 
The state and not a sect must be the final 
authority in this important matter. — 








Lying back of the indefensible but explain- 
able assassination of Mr. Dexter:in the Ad- 
irondack woods is a land problem which may 
become as acute in some sections of this coun- 
try as it has in Scotland and Ireland if present 
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tendencies are unchecked. Vast estates in 
the hands of the few are not in aceord wi 


democracy’s ideals. 


Many will be glad to learn that Governor 
Heard of Louisiana has sent a courteous re- 
sponse to the letter addressed him by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., president of the 
A. M. A., relative to the murder of Prof. 
L. A. Planving. Governor Heard said that 
he bad already begun to investigate the mat- 
ter and that he will do all in his power to 
mete out justice to the assassins. 

The plan of the six Congregational benevo- 
lent societies to acquaint the young pesple by 
united and systematic effort with the mission- 
ary work of the denomination has the hearty 
commendation of the Baptist Standard, which 
calls for a comprehensive study of missions as 
a whole prepared and directed by all the mis- 
sionary societies co-operating. It says rightly 
of Baptists what we hope is no longer true of 
Congregationalists, “ It is altogether too much 
each society for itself and allowing the others 
to take care of themselves.”’ : 





President Southworth of Meadville Semi- 
nary made the astounding statement last 
week at the National Unitarian Conference, 
that of twenty-five men studying in that in- 
stitution during the past two years, not one 
had come from a Unitarian home. When a 
denomination’s families do not furnish its 
preachers, when clergymen’s sons do not fol- 
low in their father’s calling, what does it 
mean? Our own somewhat similar condition 
prevents us from throwing stones, but leaves 
us free to sympathize and to search our own 
hearts. 





As far back as 1867 there was bui one Con- 
gregational church among the colored people 
in the South. Now there are more than two 
hundred w.th a membership of over twelve 
thousand and a company of well-educated min- 
isters whose discernment in regard to the sit- 
uation in the South and whose ability was 
abundantly shown in the national convention 
at Atlanta last week, reported elsewhere in 
this issue. The convention at Atlanta was a 
convincing evidence of the worth of insti- 
tutions like Talladega, Tougaloo, Fisk and 
Straight, which have so long claimed the sym- 
pathy of the Congregational denomination. 





Northampton, where Edwards experienced 
the severest ordeal of his life, is disposed in 
various ways to make amends for its attitude 
150 years ago. A commemorative tablet was 
placed in the First Church three years ago, 
and now a proposition is on foot for buying 
the site of the Jonathan Edwards homestead, 
and establishing there a museum under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Revolution 
and a Northampton Historical Society. The 
present brick building could easily be made 
available for housing whatever relics of 
Edwards are obtainable in the vicinity, and 
could also preserve much material connected 
with other prominent men of Northampton. 
Two of its most celebrated sons, Prof. J. D. 
Whitney of Harvard University, and Prof. 
William D. Whitney of Yale, were born in 
the house now standing on the property. 





Letters arriving last week at the American 
Board rooms contain fuller reports with re- 
gard to Mrs. Gulick’s last hours. She died 
in Guy’s Hospital in London, having received 
every attention possible from Lady Henry 
Somerset and others who could minister to 
her. Her daughter, Miss Grace Gulick, and 
her sister, Miss Elizabeth Gordon, were with 
her during the last days, but Mr. Gulick was 
detained by duties connected with the estab- 
lishment of the school in Madrid. Her beauti- 
ful Christian faith shone brightly to the last, 
and made its impression even upon strangers. 
A Roman Catholic, a marchioness from Italy, 
who roomed opposite her at the pension at 
Lucerne, said to her daughter: ‘* Your mother 
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is a wonderful woman. I should have fretted 
and scolded, but not a murmur have I heard 
from her. I do not see how she has endured 
being in one room ail summer.”’ 





Some day some facile modern writer may 
immortalize the wife of Jonathan Edwards, a 
character of rare beauty and force of character. 
He would incorporate, of course, the famous 
tribute to her, when only thirteen years of age, 
written by Edwards at the age of twenty, be- 
ginning, ‘‘They say there is a young lady in 
New Haven who is beloved by that great Being 
who made and rules the world.’’ It wasa con- 
spicuously happy marriage in which, as an 
article on another page intimates, the great 
theologian shared with his wife his deepest 
interests. His biographer, Samuel Hopkins, 
tells us that he used commonly to pray with 
her in his study at least once aday. But Mrs. 
Edwards did not tarry habitually in the field 
of pure contemplation and prayer. She was 
a woman of affairs and besides the adminis- 
tration of her large household she managed 
the farm at Northampton. Once her husband 
accosted her thus: ‘Is it not time, my dear, 
that the hay was made?”’ Her reply was that 
the hay had been in the barn two weeks 
already. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


It is many a month since I have attended so 
animated and profitable a prayer meeting as 
that at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, theother evening. Aftera busy day in big, 
bustling New York, to slip quietly into a 
lower room in Mendelssohn Hall, where the 
Tabernacle congregation is temporarily wor- 
shiping, was like opening a gate out of a 
dusty, crowded highway into a quiet New 
England meadow. Indeed the gathering had 
the flavor of New England rather than of 
Gotham, and I recognized in the company not 
a few who were Yankee born. And yet it 
was a thoroughly modern meeting, keyed to 
present day experiences and needs. The sub- 
ject the previous week was, What Have You 
Seen the Past Summer? and that announced 
for the week to come was, What Have You 
Resolved? On this particular evening the 
brethren were telling what they had read and 
one after another to the number of twelve or 
fifteen, at Dr. Jefferson’s call, stood and told 
what they had read. They had ranged widely 
from Pendennis to Allen’s Biography of Jona- 
than Edwards, and from DuBois’s Souls of 
Black Folks to the Prince of the House of 
David. All testified alike to receiving profit 
as well as pleasure. 

it was good to find in the heart of New York 
such a live, strong meeting. It brought to 
view not only Dr. Jefferson’s rare fitness as 
leader but the group of men and women who 
have come to be the mainstay of the Taberna- 
cle under his administration of it. I noticed 
in the well-filled room the treasurer of the 
American Missionary Association, the editor 
of Woman’s .Work for Woman, a leading 
librarian in the city, a prominent educator, 
a zealous Y. M. C. A. worker and one or two 
physicians of good standing. Certainly Dr. 
Jefferson has developed as well as inherited, 
a force wherewith to oceupy his great and 
difficult, but immensely inspiring, field. The 
note of hopefulness in the pastor just back 
from his long summer browsing in New Hamp- 
shire, and in his people as well, encouraged 
one to believe that the future of the Taberna- 
cle, inits new home of which it will take pos- 
session in about a year, will bein every way 
worthy of its past. 

so” % 

A block or two further down town I en- 
countered late that evening a little squad of 
Salvation Army people. They had planted 
their banner in a little triangle just off Broad- 
way. On one side rumbled the elevated ‘rail- 
way trains,’ on another flowed the ceaseless 

uman stream which, eddying batk and ‘forth 
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in front of the brilliantly lighted eetcien and 
hotels, makes upper Broadway at night a sight 


toremember. In the. rear was the Herald to- 


Building, whose massive presses were turning 
out the illustrated supplements for the Sun- 
day editions. Of all places in the world, 
thought I, save perhaps in the heart of Africa, 
this is the most unpromising for erecting the 
standard of the cross and yet, undismayed by 
the noise and the counter attractions, these 
brave lads and lassies sang their songs and 
said their say. The leader was as calm and 
good-tempered as if he were addressing the 
most decorous Sabbath congregation in Chris- 
tendom. ‘You cannot get to heaven,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘because your friends or your relatives 
decide for you. You must act yourself, other- 
wise you will never get there.” I liked his 
frank, open countenance, his straightforward 
method of pressing home the truth. The Sal- 
vation Army may not be the final solution of 
the problem of reaching the masses, but when 
a band of Christian men and women has the 
pluck to speak of Jesus and his love in the 
very citadel of modern Vanity Fair, I for one 
say, ‘‘ God bless them.”’ 





Congregational Colored Workers 
Convene 


BY REV. C. H. DANIELS, D. D., 
AMERICAN BOARD 


SECRETARY 


The First National Convention of Congrega- 
tional Workers among the Colored People 
was held last week at Atlanta, Ga. It was 
happily conceived by wise leaders, timely in 
its purpose and prophetic of a better future 
under the direction of an educated ministry 
such as the Congregational churches have 
among the colored people. It was said by one 
of the speakers, with much truth, ‘‘ This con- 
vention is the emergence of the colored Con- 
gregational churches from dependence into 
independence.’”’ It would be invidious to at- 
tempt to name the gifted ministers and teach- 
ers who were present at this meeting and bore 
part in its deliberations. The presiding officer 
was Rev. G. W. Henderson of Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, and Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Atlanta, in whose edifice the convention was 
held, was at the forefront of all the arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the delegates, who 
reported from nineteen states of the Union. 

We cannot recall a carelessly prepared part 
in all the long list of speakers. Rarely have 
we known a more pointed series of papers, 
with thought compacted and points clearly 
made and time limits rigidly observed. The 
broader themes of unity among all Christians 
and Christian missions and the genius of Con- 
gregationalism’in relation thereto; of educa- 
tion, its place in the Congregational concep- 
tion of Christian civilization and the relation- 
ship between the church and the school; the 
development and expansion of the churches 
in lines of self-support, high standards of rais- 
ing money and closer fellowship; the need of 
Christian nurture, better homes and efforts 
among the young people; the field for Congre- 
gationalism among the colored people in the 
South, its mission in citizenship, remedial 
agencies for Negro crime, truths to be empha- 
sized in present day preaching, home life and 
the acquisition of property—these are but 
hints of the variety and breadth of the themes 
discussed in the convention. 

Four things impressed us especially: (1) An 
intelligent grasp of the larger problems which 
confront the Church. (2) An enthusiastic 
loyalty to the Congregational polity and the 
determination to advance its interests in the 
South by legitimate conquest of destitute 
fields. (3), The eager appreciation of thorough 


education on the part of “‘ both the pulpit and . 
‘the pew.” 


Both church and school are set to 


teach the people to be “‘patriotic, with love 
for country; humane, with love to fellow- 
‘man;- and broadly Christian, with-love to 
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Christ. ” (4) An sebentis understanding of 
pagers question in the Seuth and the perils 
whieh the colored people are subject. 
Nothing could haye been~more impressive 
than the splendid restraint of speakers in 
their addresses, and of the convention in 
the resolutions which dealt with these sensi- 
tive problems and the directness with which 
Negro crime and license was condemned. 

These sentences will give a hint of the 
vigorous indictment of those evils which are 
the bane of the colored race. ‘* Gambling is 
the devil’s trap, whether played for fun or 
for gain.’’ The brothel—“ hell has no easier 
path to the haunts below.”’ The captivating 
and iniquitous excursion in the South—‘‘I 
would rather stay at home in pious igno- 
rance, than travel abroad for devilish wis- 
dom.”’ The white man’s sin! ‘The blue- 
eyed mulattoes, without legal standing, are 
too many. She will have better food and 
finer clothes in the white man’s room, than 
with an honest black man, her husband, on 
half the salary.”’ These sayings have wis- 
dom: ‘Genuine conyersion must be the pre- 
requisite for church membership.’’ ‘ The 
black minister must preach more from the 
Ten Commandments, especially the fourth, the 
seventh, the eighth and the ninth.” ‘“‘It is 
not’ finery that makes. the home, but love. 
Its life must be grounded in economy, in- 
dustry and frugality.’’ ‘Saving the home 
is the saving of the race.’’ ‘‘ Preach the 
gospel of home getting.”” ‘‘If position in life 
is a matter of dollars and cents, some of us 
will be of all men the most miserable.”’ 

The convention sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., vice-president of 
the American Missionary Association, upon 
the History and Genius of Congregation- 
alism. The closing address was by Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, D. D., moderator of the 
National Council, upon Some of the Things 
for Which Congregationalism Stands. The 
presence of both these men was highly ap- 
preciated and their words contributed greatly 
to the success of the meetings. The mention 
of the A. M. A. called forth immediate ap- 
plause, and its Secretary Woodbury was as 
a brother beloved and a counselor trusted. 
The leaders in educational work, such as Pres. 
James G. Merrill, D. D., of Fisk University, 
were sympathetic helpers. The genial Dr. 
Dunean carried conviction as to the funda- 
mental work among the children. Home 
missions had an able advocate in Rev. F. E. 
Jenkins of Atlanta. The representative of 
the American Board was an enthusiastic 
listener and observer—a ready helper too, be- 
lieving that he never met such a tornado of 
good questions as upon one evening before 
a crowded audience. ; 

The expenses of the convention were easily 
met by the churches with a surplus, plans 
were laid for a religious paper, the printing 
of the’ proceedings of the convention, a wide 
circulation of its declaration of its principlés, 
and for another convention in two years 
hence at Memphis, Tenn., with Rev. H. H. 
Proctor as the president. 

A comprehensive declaration of principles 
was presented by the committee on resolu- 
tions, recommending special efforts looking 
to self-support; the appointment of commit 
tees in each state on church extension; that 
the attention of the American Board be asked 
to the consecrated young peuple in these 
churches as suitable candidates for missionary 
service in Africa; that every church make a 
gift every year to every one of the national 
societies; that the churches should exert de- 
eisive influence in favor of Christian educa- 
tion; that the four theological schools in the 
South be united as one; that the students from 
these schools should be given larger responsi- 
bility and that the churches of both races in 
the South so adjust their affairs as to accom- 
plish their work without divisive strifes. 

An especially tender tribute was given to 
Prof. L. A. 0 ge ng a8” HE teacher in 
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What Does It Mean To Be a 
, Christian > 


I. WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 

A Christian is not simply a good man; 
he isa distinct figure in the human family, 
distinct from a moral individual. We 
have been saying for generations, ‘Be 
Christlike ;”’ do the ‘‘Christlike thing.” 
If we mean anything at all by it, we must 
mean a real imitation of the character of 
Christ by those who say they are his disci- 
ples. How far does this imitation of 
Christ extend into the daily conduct of 
his followers? This is a question which 
has created much discussion, and over 
which at present there is great dissent 
of opinion. It is said, for example, that 
it is impossible for a human being with a 
human being’s limitations, to do as Jesus 
would do, or act as he would act; and all 
the time the supposition seems to be that 
the human being must imitate a divine 
being, rather than that he should follow 
the example of one who put himself into 
humanity’s place, on purpose to show 
what a human being might do or be. 

Is the principle of, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
do in my place?” a true principle as a 
standard for human conduct? If to bea 
Christian is to be Christlike, how else 
shall we be Christlike unless we imitate 
the conduct of Christ? And we know 
nothing about any other conduct except 
that which is revealed to us in the 
gospels... 

May I be pardoned if, in answer to a 
multitude of misunderstandings, I say this 
right here? I have never taught in any 
way the absurdity which others have 
claimed for me, that we could tell abso- 
lutely and dogmatically what Jesus would 
do in certain conditions!. I do not think 
any one in the world knows anything 
about how Jesus would dress today, or in 
what kind of a house he would live, or 
what use he would make of our modern 
Sunday in detail, or what he would do 
or say in every particular, under a great 
variety of present day conditions. The 
absurdity of saying that one knows exactly 
about all these things is so apparent that 
it seems almost ridiculous to deny any 
such knowledge of his conduct. Yet 
honest and unintentional misunderstand- 
ing has constantly occurred about this 
one point. The dogmatism which would 
say it knew absolutely the line of conduct 
which Jesus would pursue, in every case, 
would be a dogmatism which might really 
be termed sacrilegious and un-Christian. 
Such dogmatism I, for one, have never 
assumed. It has been assumed for me by 
those who have either misunderstood 
what I have tried to say, or who have 
ascribed to me things which I have never 
said. 

The main question therefore comes back 
to the original principle declared to be a 
vital principle of conduct—Is the Chris- 
tian one who accepts certain great princi- 
ples and puts them into practice daily, 
apart from a personal imitation of the 
one who states the principle of conduct? 
Or is the Christian one who, in order to 
be a Christian at all, must, as far as his 
knowledge will permit, be Christlike, that 
is, imitate the spirit and purpose and con- 
duct of his Lord, and interpret to the best 
of his knowledge his probable action if he 
were here today? 


AWB Ys 


_I do not Know, myself, what is meant 
by ttié term’ “ Christlike,* unless it means’ 
just that; and if it means that, then the 
only. question. one can reverently ask in 
connection with conduct is that question, 
What would He do in my place—with my 
human limitations—with my actual sur- 
roundings? 

If this, principle be the true one; if this 
is the real definition of the Christian in 
the. world, it makes the Christian infi- 
nitely superior to the man of-moral stand- 
ards. The personal element becomes in- 
deed the mainspring of all the Christian’s 
action; he is not governed by an imper- 
sonal set of rules, but by a living personal 
character, which character he tries to as- 
similate, until it shall become a real part 
of hisown. To be a Christian, therefore, 
is: first, to accept Christ as a personal 
Saviour; second, to imitate him as a per- 
sonal example; third, to assimilate his 
spirit into one’s own life. This makes 
the Christian the resplendent figure of all 
the history of humanity. 





Hewers of Wood—a Story of 
the Michigan Pine Forests 


BY WILLIAM G,. PUDDEFOOT AND ISAAC 
OGDEN RANKIN 


CHAPTER XX. HILDA’S THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving morning came with snow 
and sleigh bells jingling, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the people on their 
way tochurch. Don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment that they were all church members. 
Besides George and his wife there were 
but six members,,.and only one man 
among them. 

The text was James 2: 14-16: ‘‘ What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? 
can faith save him? If a brother or sis- 
ter be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what 
doth it profit ?”’ 

The sermon, well, the sermon was the 
story you have read so far as Andrews 
knew it. The contributions were hams, 
bacon and flour, comfortables, boots 
shoes, stockings and. some few. dollars. 
And, remember, it was a village in the 
new land, and not a place long settled 
and full of hoarded wealth. Most gave 
of their poverty, and not of their abun- 
dance—some with the sympathy and 
knowledge of want and hunger fresh in 
memory foraspur. Andrews could have 
shouted when he saw the collection—and 
he did shout when he stepped from the 
pulpit into the choir and. helped sing, 
** Hark the song of jubilee.”’ 

As for himself, he had so many turkeys 
and ducks sent in that he had to hunt up 
more widows to eat them while they re 
mained fresh, 

The day after, the old Quaker came 
with his wagon and drove with Andrews 
to the widow Clitheroe’s shanty in the 
deserted clearing by the ashes of the 
burnt camp with a wagon-load of goods. 

Hilda had gone home from the funeral 
buoyed up with the promise Andrews had 
made, to face the cold and loneliness of 
the night, the dull gloom of the gathering 
storm, the snowy glare of Thanksgiving 
Day in the deserted clearing with n 
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track broken to her door. Before they 
left "her, the rough neighbors had piled 
her woodstack high, and left a little food 
inside the box that served her for a cup- 
board. The next day was at first a day 
of hope deferred, Hilda had not only 
empty, but mostly idle hands—and that 
is worst of all in the first days of grief. 
The road was much worse for the snow,’ 
and the loaded team moved slowly. 

The children had been up since day- 
break and had cleared.a little place about 
the door. About noon they spied An- 
drews as he was taking a short cut. be 
tween the stumps. He could not wait 
to go round with the team. The shouts 
of the children brought Hilda out, and 
the big and lazy flakes fell.on her breast 
as she nursed the child. 

There was but one room, not. more than 
ten by twelve, so that when George cried 
out, ‘‘Get all your rooms open, dining- 
room and garret and cellar,” the poor 
woman smiled. 

By this time the old Quaker had reached 
the door, and they began to unpack, and 
Hilda began to cry as she saw the abun- 
dance. 

‘Hold on,”’ said Andrews. 
are going to cry, I shall run.” 

“© sir, they are tears of gratitude. 
How can I ever thank you! ”’ 

““Nonsense! I have just brought them. 
The folks in the village did the business. 
See that for a ham—isn’t it a beauty? 
Look out, children, here’s a yard of bacon. 
Hello, here are some shoes !’’—and George 
rattled on to keep his own self-possession, 
and at last he drew out his handkerchief, 
with a suspicious preliminary sweep of it 
across his eyes, and blew his nose with 
a defiant and tremendous blast. 

‘“‘Why, you can start a restaurant and 
a second-hand store !’’ he said. 

Hilda could only cry, but the children 
were wild with joyful excitement. Little 
Jack sat. on a log, trying shoes on his 
bare feet. His sister drew a dress over 
her own and marched up and down with 
a train a yard long sweeping the snow. 
Susie sat perched upon a roll of bedding, 
sucking a stick of candy which George 
Andrews had provided with a special re- 
membrance of her need. 

The joy of her children made the 
mother smile, and the two men came 
away, after snugly stowing the goods in- 
side the shanty, feeling very’ rich. An- 
drews looked as if he owned the county. 
He wished that all who had given might 
have been there to see the joy. The 
music of the rising wind and the com- 
plaining of the wagon gear, as they rat- 
tled over the stumps and stones which 
the snow hid without cushioning, shaped 
themselves more and more into the musie 
of the Thanksgiving hymns they had sung 
yesterday. And the undersong of all was 
the music of the psalm: “ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor: the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord 
will preserve him, and keep him alive; 
and he shall be blessed upon the earth: 
and thou wilt not deliver him unto the 
will of his enemies.’’ 

The wind blew harder and harder as 
they drove. The snow that had begun 
to fall again in lazy flakes at noon now 
drove against their faces in stinging blows. 
It grew steadily colder. Then Andrews 
remembered with a thankful heart his 
own snug home. And he remembered 


“Tf you 
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Tributes to Jonathan Edwards .~ 
From Careful Students of His Writings 


To me the most significant thing in Edwards is the distinction, detachment and thoroughness with which he 
exhibits, in all the aspects of his work and character, a certain high, spiritual conception, a certain compelling atti. 
tude, with regard to the universe and human life and destiny. He was a man for whom God and the soul really 
existed. His view of human life, based on his conception of God’s sovereignty, as arbitrary will, and man’s absolute 
dependence, was tragic, to many today it seems revolting. But to him it was sweet and delightful. He shunned 
none of its consequences; he loved rather to draw them out with pitiless logic and to dwell especially on those 
features of the doctrine least flattering to the natural man. In this detachment from the merely private and per- 
sonal, this recognition of a compelling objective order, established by divine will for a divine end, not primarily for 
man’s happiness, lay the secret of his strength and serenity. The thoroughness with which he did his work enables 
us to see the more clearly his limitations. Yet we cannot wisely dispense with him. He stands a perpetual reproof 
to our shallowness and insincerity, our sentimentality and confusion of thought. He shows us, in his thoroughness 
and detachment, the attractive and tonie power of a philosophy of life which is spiritual, objective and severe, and 
which leads, combined with vigorous thinking and strict obedience, to cheerful fortitude of soul. This is perhaps the 
chief reason why interest in him seems worth reviving at the present time. 


Smith College, Northampton: H. N. GARDINER. 


Others will mention other matters, but at present I am impressed by Edwards the man—clear-sighted, honest, 
self-searching, humble, deyout; scarcely surpassed among men in intellectual power and spiritual elevation; working 
his way with straightforward movement through the problems of existence; progressive and fearless, and at the same 
time fearless in his conservatism; hampered by limitations in his philosophy and his conception of God, but using 
the means of knowledge at his disposal with the utmost}courage and power; a leader of men, and of generations, 
by sheer force of greatness and godliness; a hero in strife for spiritual religion and in endurance for its sake; a 
most strong and earnest soul, rising majestically into the knowledge and service of God. He ought to be better 
known, for the ordinary estimate of him rests on insufficient grounds and does him great injustice; and the theo- 


logical world still needs to judge the elements of strength and weakness in the position that he held. 


Hamilton Theological Seminary. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


The Edwards Bicentennial deserves to be observed in our churches, because (1) Edwards presents for contempla- 


tion a very remarkable instance of combination of highest intellectual power and Christian goodness. 


We have in 


our annals no clearer, more transparent, more impressive illustration of an entire consecration of genius and great- 


ness to the promotion of the Christian faith. 


shiped goodness. 


‘““Goodness is more excellent than creature greatness. 
ately in it, and therefore God is pleased to make goodness the end of greatness; 


It is more divine. 


His humility was as marked as his mental superiority. 
In one of his unpublished Observations—a copy of which I have just been reading—he says: 
God communicates himself more immedi- 


He wor- 


for he would make that in the 


creature, which is properly belonging to the nature of the creature, subordinate to that which is of God, or a com- 


munication of the divine nature 


implies ‘‘communications of the Spirit of God 
not that of a weakling, but of a man unsurpassed in the gifts of reason. 


up te view this type of man. 
gion. 
state. 


in the creature.’ 
He deserves to be commemorated as a true saint. 
There are special reasons now for holding 
(2) He rendered eminent service to the churches in the promotion of spiritual reli- 
(3) We owe to him very largely the principle on which rests in this country the relation of church and 
(4) He represents in a high degree the truths, motives, qualities, ideals, requisites to making American Chris- 
He had a great appreciation of Amer- 


Goodness, to Edwards, 


” 
. 


tianity powerful at home, and influential in the evangelization of the world. 
ica’s place and part in the progress and universal establishment of the kingdom of Redemption—a vision of an 


America for Christ. 
Andover, Mass. 


was ‘‘a divine beauty and joy,” and 


His faith was 


EGBERT C. SMYTH. 





too, with satisfaction, the stack of wood 
he had noticed piled at Hilda’s door. 

It was well enough to have piled her 
larder high and brought covering enough 
for bed and body, but how would she get 
through the long nights and stinging cold 
of a northern winter with no help, no 
work, no money, but what charity had 
given? How could she keep herself warm 
with nothing but that old oven for a 
stove? How could she keep her faith in 
God warm with no companionship except 
that of her children in the utter loneli- 
ness of the woods? The soul needs oc- 
cupation as well as the hands. No work 
for which responsibility is due to others, 
no school for the child, no social life for 
the mother—the warm and sympathetic 
imagination shivered at the chill of the 
picture, and George Andrews registered 
a promise that he would make haste to 
revisit Hilda in her solitude—a promise 
not destined to be kept, for reasons which 
we shall have to relate, but fully meant 
and keeping the face and history of Hilda 
fresh in memory. 

(To be continued.) 


Rey. R. J. Campbell presided at the con- 
ference or “ retreat’’ of four hundred Free 


Church clergymen just held in Oxford which 
was also addressed by Campbell Morgan. Mr. 
Campbell’s voice is described as still being 
weak, and the Christian World reporter says 
that he does not look as if he derived much 
benefit from his American tour. ; 


In and Around Boston 


The Religious Census 

Plans have been made to take a census of 
the religious affiliations of all the inhabitants 
of Boston. The purpose is to find out who 
belong to the churches and who attend them; 
what churches they attend or prefer, and 
who are non-churchgoers. The whole work 
is to be done in one day, and it is expected 
that about 1,300 persons will be required to 
do it. A meeting was held at the Franklin 
Square House on the evening of Sept. 24, to 
further the plans. It was addressed by Sec. 
Walter Laidlaw of the New York Federation 
of Churches, who described similar work 
done in New York city. Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge Episcopal Divinity School, Rev. 
G. L. Perin of the Every Day Church, Father 
Osborn of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and Drs. Plumb and Little spoke in 
favor of the scheme. Oct. 17 had been fixed 
as the date, but necessity for further prep- 
arations may lead to a postponement. <A 
similar census has been taken in Fall River 


and several other cities and towns in the 
state. 


The Eastern Question as Viewed by a Careful 
Student 

Long connection with the work of the 
American Bible Society in Turkey gives Dr, 
E. M. Bliss, now of the Tract Society, special 
qualifications by which to present this vexed 
problem. Dr. Bliss diseussed the situation 
Monday morning at the Ministers’ ‘Meeting, 
from the geographical, racial, historic and 
religious phase. There can be no solution 
of matters without a recognition of the unity 
of Asia Minor and European Turkey. Russia 
figured in the arena with a view to perfecting 
her scheme of a great Slavic empire. Within 
the rural districts and many towns and cities, 
Christian teaching has been welcomed to a 
dominant place. God is evidently holding off 
the Russian Bear until this element is strong 
enough to resist. American churches should 
strengthen the work in all possible ways. 

Before the address, Secretary Cowles of the 
Postal Progress League spoke briefly. Rev. 
George H. Lea, pastor of three widely sep- 
arated churches in Jamaica, urged the claims 
of that storm-swept island. In August, two 
of these houses of worship were demolished, 
and the third damaged by the cyclone. He . 
made an interesting plea for funds. Mr. Lea 
comes accredited by the Congregational Union 
of Jamaica and well-known Americans. 
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The Autumn Resolves of Fifty Pastors 


What They Have Gained from Vacation by Way of Suggestion and Inspiration 


Thinking that at the opening of the autumnal round of church work an insight into the hopes and plans of representative 
pastors in different parts of the country would be of interest, we mailed to them recently a number of return postal cards reading as 
follows: “The other day a pastor just back from vacation called at our office and said that the one thing which he waa carrying back 
to his work was the conviction of the fact that religion is a personal affair and that it is his duty to press the truth home more 
vigorously to the hearts and consciences of his people. May we ask what one thing you are carrying back from your vacation, that 
will help and guide you in your work the coming year?’ Below we print the replies received and comment elsewhere editorially. 





I have returned with the renewed convic- 
tion that the preaching which is most popular 
is that which presents the simple, direct gos- 
pel, addressed to the heart and conscience. 
The people are not bread-hungry but heart- 
hungry. 

Lewiston, Me. P. F. MARSTON. 

I have thought that we must rediscover the 
greatness of the soul. The soul and the world 
are face to face as of old. But the world has 
become relatively great and fascinating. We 
must restore the lost balance by a return to 
the soul as the true infinite and divine fact. 
It is through the soul alone God’s word is 
spoken. With a torch kindled at his own 
hearth-fire a man must find his way through 
the darkness of the earth to God. 

Manchester, N. H. B. W. LocKHART. 


I have come back to impress upon my people 
the great fact that they are the called of 
God. That they are commanded to serve Him 
with all their might, and that is what they 
have not done yet, and with all their mind. 
The spiritual richness and fullness of their 
lives, all should be consecrated to Jesus Christ, 
and his world kingdom. 

Somersworth, N. H. 


I carry back with me a convincement that 
the gospel, thoroughly believed, has still all its 
pristine force, and that by a loving, patient, 
persistent application of it to sinful human 
lives the most wonderful results are achieved 
in conduct and character. 

ARCHIBALD F, MACGREGOR. 

Newport, Vt. 


I have brought back this conviction, that 
play is good for a while, but not forever; that 
one’s joy is related to one’s vocation; that woe 
is unto me if I preach not the gospel. 

Barre, Vt. FrANcISs ALDEN POOLE. 


A personal sense of God as our Father. A 
personal sense of the Saviourhood of Christ 
and the intimate communion of the Holy 
Spirit. That faith is far more than any creed. 
It is loyalty, and a conviction that transforms 
life and character. That God is love. 

Woodstock, Vt. _ F.C. Putnam. 


I am impressed with the fact that our re- 
ligious thought and speech and life are very 
far away from the common thought and 
speech and life of the people, making the 
church too much a thing apart. I come back 
with the conviction that we should do all that 
is possible to bring them together by making 
our religion less formal and ‘“‘ our common 
daily life divine.” C. H. BEALE. 

Immanuel Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


I have observed rank growths of weeds 
where a little work at the right time would 
easily have prevented. This emphasizes the 
necessity of caring for the children. It is next 
to impossible to fully overcome the neglect of 
early life. Our purpose is not less for the 


Henry Hype. 


older portion of the church, but through and | 


with them more for the children in presenting 
the claims of Christ and their need of Christ. 
W. O. ConRAD. 
Rollstone Chureh, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Vacation musings have brought me to much 
the same resolve as the “‘ Western pastor ” to 
whom you refer. I mean to urge myself and 
my people to far mare of personal appeal; to 


follow up sermons by interviews, meetings by 
conversations and Sunday school instruction 
by private entreaty. We may shrink from 
trying to ‘‘ corner ’”’ people in things religious, 
but I do not know how else we can meet that 
spirit of indecision by which men evade year 
after year the most direct preaching from the 
pulpit. 

Amherst, Mass. 


What I want to do with greater earnestness 
the coming year is spiritual work among the 
young people, especially the boys and young 
men, with the view to securing a personal de- 
cision for Christ.: The conviction grows upon 
me mightily that this work is the most hope- 
ful and satisfactory and promises the largest 
results for the future life and prosperity of 
the church. 

Peabody, Mass. 


I have had during the past few weeks as 
never before, a deep and abiding sense of the 
great privilege of service with and for my 
people, also a new apprehension of the fact 
that we live surrounded by a divine, super- 
natural power, available for us all and by 
means of which we can be and do what. would 
otherwise be impossible. I feel that this 
thought will have an influence on my life and 
work during the coming year. 

SAMUEL M. CATHCART. 

Middleboro, Mass, 


I return with the conviction that people 
today are hungering for a strong, positive 
and optimistic gospel that has power to save 
men from sin and to keep them amid the ills, 
temptations and sorrows of life. Such a gos- 
pel is found only in a crucified, risen and glo- 
rified Christ. S. H. Wooprow. 

Hope Church, Springfield, Mass. 


If God be the greatest fact and force’ in hu- 
man life, knowledge of him and fellowship 
with him should be the greatest desire of the 
human heart. SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL. 

Arlington, Mass. 


No new truth only with new force these two 
phases of life: (1) the wide extent of the king- 
dom; the joy of finding so many so-called 
‘common people,’’ who, without thought of 
being remarkable, sometimes without calling 
themselves Christian, are really living a strong, 
clean, noble, self-sacrificing life. (2) The 
poverty, the absolute barrenness of a life 
without God in it. 


W. E. STRONG. 


GEORGE A. HALL. 


LrxcoLn B. GooprIcu. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


The great north woods told me both at noon 
and at night that the message of Christ is 
something vastly larger and sweeter than the 
things which I have apprehended ; and when 
I camé home it was to thank God for letting 
me preach, and then to fall in love with my 
study that I might preach better. 

Braintree, Mass. F. W. Burrows. 


Doubtless the deepest impression my sum- 
mer associations have made is that if I am to do 
a larger work I must bea better man. While 
achievements are not always directly propor- 
tional to character, and the Lord can some- 
times do great things by a bad man, neverthe- 
less we ministers are not so overweighted 
with genius that we can afford to neglect 
the relation of righteousness to the results 


of service. Besides, only the best men have 
deep pleasure in results. 
Providence, R. I. WALtace NuttTine. 


Iam more conscious of my need of God, and 
of his will, that I should care for men, and 
win them to him. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


The one thing that will guide and help me 
in my work the coming year is the fundamen- 
tal religious nature of man—as constitutional 
as the law of gravitation in nature and as 
indestructable; upon it and the gospel as 
adapted to it I have built, am building, shall 
build my whole ministry. 

FRANK R. Luckey. 

Humphrey Street Church, New Haven, Ct. 


I feel that the church has been too long on 
the defensive, and that the apologetic tone of 
modern preaching has contributed not a little 
to the mood of discouragement which so gen- 
erally prevails. The need of our times can 
only be met by a more vigorous presentation 
of the claims and opportunities of the reli- 
gious life. The world can be won and will be 
won by a church whose life is marked ‘by 
unity, enthusiasm and out-reaching power. 

Greenwich, Ct. JosePH H. SELDEN. 


The paramount need of Christ in the condi- 
tions of our modern life to save society from 
its worldliness, immorality and deathly self- 
ishness and the inability of the church to ac- 
complish this reformation except by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. W. D. Lover. 

Farmington Avenue Church, Hartford, Ct. 


J. J. Coouey. 


I bring from my vacation a fresh sense of 
the grandeur of Jesus Christ and of his 
adaptation to every human need. My convic- 
tion is firmer than ever before that the main 
business of the Christian preacher is the study 
and the unfolding of the character, the teach- 
ings, and the work of the Man of Nazareth. 
**God may have other words for other worlds, 
but for this world God’s word is Christ.’’ 

Middletown, Ct. A. W. HAzen. 


I have been led to try to realize and make 
clear the real monotheism of Christianity. 
Our daily living and preaching, our hopes and 
definite out-reaching for men need to be ener- 
gized by a vivid personal realization that the 
God of Bethlehem and Calvary and Pentecost, 
the Holy Spirit, is none other than the living 
God of the Universe, who environs us, and 
rules. the world today. The resourcefulness 
and joy of the life that finds him measure and 
substantiate the tragedy and weakness of the 
life that is ‘*‘ without hope, without God in the 
world.”” May not the absorption of men in 
the problems and resources of the visible 
world, and the growing love for out-of-door 
life be utilized to restore the lost perspective 
to our estimate of the Christ, and the missing 
dynamic to the Christian life ? 

Oswego, N. Y. C. N, Tuorp. 


After hearing other men preach and the 
comments on the sermon by the laity at our 
boarding place I have been impressed with 
the fact that our hearers are trying to get a 
glimpse of the preacher’s heart, ‘‘ Steel cuts 
steel.’”” Heart reaches heart. 

Homer, N. Y. WituiaM F. Kerrie. 


Most of my vacation was spent in New Eng- 
land. Some things I expected to see there— 
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schools, churches and other places of historic 
interest, but I did not look for such-@ great ; 
change in the character of her people. ‘New. 
England is fast becoming a new (American- 
ized) Europe. Like Jerusalem 6n thé day of 
Pentecost, people flock there from all parts of 
the world. This is also true of New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states. I come back 
with a deeper conviction of the responsibility 
of the churches for the stranger within our 
gates, and like Peter, I want to adapt my 
preaching to meet the needs of all, to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number of people. 
Johnstown, Pa. HOWELL DAVIES. 


The idea which is most prominently in my 
mind is that religion is not simply a personal 
affair. The problem most before me is to 
make use of it as a social force to increase the 
welfare of the community in which I work. 

Flint, Mich. T. D. Bacon. 


I bring home the thought that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is a gospel of restoration. 
There is hope in Christ for the weakling, for 
him who has failed. Hope even for the ship- 
wrecked and castaway. 

ARTHUR H. 

First Church, Oak Park, I. 


ARMSTRONG. 


Two thoughts seem to me to need special 
and increasing emphasis: (1) That sin is 
always ruinous ; that salvation from sin is the 
supreme, most pressing need of men; and 
that each must achieve salvation for himself 
by working together with God. (2) That 
Christian people should take their religion 
more seriously, should claim and enter into 
the possession of their. spiritual privileges, 
and should ‘“‘live the life’? faithfully and 
courageously seven days in the week, showing 
that ‘‘they have been with Jesus ’”’ and have 
come under the transforming power of his 
friendship. Henry H. WENTWORTH. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


My determination is: (1) to search for the 
truth ‘“‘as for hid treasures’’; (2) to preach, 
fearlessly and reverently, only that which 
I profoundly believe to be the truth; (3) to 
preach it not because it is my creed, but be- 
cause the truth is of God and must prevail; 
and (4) to seek to present truth in the most 
winning way. R. S. OsGoon. 

Mayflower Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I come to my work—in the midst of a teem- 
ing population—with these three purposes in 
mind: (1) to place more serious emphasis on 
the responsibility of evangelization; (2) to 
gain a clearer, more precious message; (3) to 
seek everywhere and at all times for divine 
awakening, clear decision, definite result. 

P. W. YARROW. 

Olive Branch Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


_ I bring a profound sense of the love of God; 

that love is service; that spirituality is a di- 
vine motive for a human action; that spiritual 
service saves from sin; that men. will accept 
that service when they see it as Jesus saw it; 
that it is my business to help men to see it; 
that I can help them to see it only as I see it; 
that I can only do this by living a prayerful 
life. 

Red Oak, Io. C. P. BOARDMAN. 

A pastor has many vacation thoughts. Per- 
haps the deepest conviction with me in return- 
ing to my work this year is the duty and priv- 
ilege of praying for my people. The Saviour 
said of his disciples, “‘I pray for them.” 
What a note this is in the Pauline epistles! 
What a text this is (8 John: 2), “I pray, 
above all things, that thou mayest prosper, 
and be in health, even as thy soul prosper- 
eth.” Iwould be a prayerful leader, a prayer- 
Jul preacher. This year I would put in the 
forefront of my ministry my office as an inter- 
cessor for my people. My study, my adminis- 
trative work tend to encroach on my “Still 
hours.”’ I must pray more. 

Beloit, Wis. GreorGeE R. LEAVITT. 
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be, not Biblical criticism, nor doctrine theol- 
/agy. ner social science, but the mystical union 

‘the soul with ‘God. The recovery of the 
soul’s witness of things divine marks a new 


There has come to me a growing conviction 
bf the ae ofa deeper sense.of the continual 
presence and the commanding'authority of the ‘ 
Christ of the gospels in on she Chougas and 
lifé Of the ‘church. 

Delavan, Wis. 8. P. 


I shall emphasize more than ever the natural- 
ness of the religious experience, the church’s 
obligation in the evangelization of the world, 
the importance of effective methods of Chris- 
tian nurture, and the need of a denominational 
self-consciousness in the interest of an ad- 
vance movement. 

Minneapolis. G. 


That we should live constantly in the joy of 
God’s presence and companionship, and be- 
cause of this while we are planning as wisely 
and forcefully as we are capable for the year’s 
work, we need not worry about the result for 
God’s ends will be brought to pass, and while 
preaching straight at the hearts and con- 
sciences of people God will bring the increase. 
The abundant life is the best testimony. 

LAURA H, WILD. 

Butler Avenue Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


My vacation experiences brought very forci- 
bly to my mind the need of witness bearers 
for Jesus Christ. “Ye are my witnesses,” 
he says. Weare saved to serve, and any one 
not serving may have some reason to doubt if 
he is saved. We are only good when we 
aré good for something. ‘‘ Men would have 
more faith in God if they saw more works in 


WILDER. 


S. Ro.urns. 


men.’’ Some one has said, ‘‘ He who has not 
heard Christ’s ‘Go’ has not heard his 
* Come.’ ”’ 


Clay Center, Kan. Lyp1ia S. Brock. 


I have come back hoping to make God more 
real to men who want God and are eager to 
find him. Of the 140 of those who have united 
with my church in the past eighteen months a 
large proportion are men, and I only hope 
they will not come to be saved alone but to 
save others. I never had an evangelist in my 
church and do not know what to do with one. 

C. S. SARGENT. 

Plymouth Church, Wichita, Kan. 


The one thing I am going to do above all 
others, is to press Christ with all that he stands 
for home to the lives of men, that present 
Christians and the unconverted may decide to 
follow him fully in all things. 

Greeley, Col. F, 

The one conviction with which I come back 
is that there is no work so great and so happy 
as the telling men of the Righteous Father 
who will have his children live in righteous- 
ness and love, of the Saviour of all men-and 
the Holy Spirit, God indwelling in every soul ; 
that the preacher never had such an opportu- 
nity as today and that real preaching was 
never more eagerly heard than now. 

Colorado Springs. JAMES B. GREGG. 


I have resolved to emphasize the truth that 
the permanent increase of the power of the 
church must come from increased loyalty to 
Christ and increased capacity for service 
through growth and education. As a means 
to this end emphasize the teaching function 
of the church in pulpit, prayer meeting, and 
Sunday school and Y. P. 8. C. E. Seek to get 
individuals interested in Bible study as mat- 
ter of Christian duty and growth. 

Wahpeton, N. D. T. M. EpMANDs. 


I bring back the conviction that the church 
can regain her lost place only by the’revival 
of personal religion; and—this seems to me 
the important thing—that this revival of per- 
sonal religion must not go back to the thought, 
the religious consciousness and the methods 
of the past, but must be an awakening to per- 
sonal service, out of that personal consecration 
which is the power of the cross, and in the 
personal fellowship of him who came to min- 
ister. 

Fargo, N. D. CHARLEs H. Dickinson. 


When I returned I said to my people that 
the new note in my preaching this year would 


M. SHELDON. 
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era in religious life and thought. Communion 
with God is to be the church’s antidote of pre- 
vailing materialism and is already prophesy- 
ing a true revival of religion. 
WILLIAM RAapER. 
Third Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


My uppermost thought at present is that 
members of the church should engage as a 
whole more actively in the work of the Master 
and the burden of my message to my people 
is: “‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerus- 
alem.”’ 

Riverside, Cal. EpWARD F. Gorr, 


That it is unwise for the minister to work 
up to the limit. The ordinary vacation period 
is too short for the storing up sufficient reserve 
force for the rest of the year. 

North Yakima, Wn. H. P. JAMEs. 


I enter upon the work of the winter with 
the profound conviction that two messages 
are supremely needed by Christians and non- 
Christians alike. In the West there is a wide- 
spread lack of reverence and a very general 
tendency to neglect and even to deny respon- 
sibility. Hence I would so preach the person- 
ality of God that the sinner will accept the 
responsibility which demands repentance, and 
the Christian give God the reverence and wor- 
ship due him. There is also a centering of 
thought and interest upon self, resulting 
largely from the strenuous pace in business 
and in social life, which is narrowing. the 
horizon of the church and chilling its heart. 
Hence I would press home the love of God so 
that the life of the church will become stronger 
and more joyous, its service more vital and 
spontaneous, and its relations with its fellow- 
men more considerate and helpful. 

Kingfisher, Okl. Dwieut S. BAYLEY. 


Increased optimism of spirit—that is one 
great gift of the summer vacation tome. The 
prevalence of sordid habits and the atmos- 
phere of materialism, perhaps especially in 
the West, are apt to bring recurringly the 
depressing question, ‘‘Is vital, evangelical 
religion on the wane?” Believing that the 
ebb of the tide is here, I am convinced that 
the church and real religion are bound to find 
increasing influence in the future. To thus 
bide our time, faith is needed, and also not 
less but more earnest uplifting of the cross 
of Christ. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


As the result of a study of human nature, 
as illustrated in several incidents coming 
under my observation at a seaside resort 
where I spent my vacation, I returned to my 
work with a deeper interest in man as man, 
in man as a child of God, and in man as the 
heir to marvelous possibilities. 

WILLIAM C. KANTNER. 

First Church, Salem, Ore. 


I feel inspired with a new realization of the 
fact that God is living in the world of today, 
and, with this, a new conviction of the neces- 
sity to men of today of faith in him, and of 
the life and death importance of the work of 
the Christian minister. Jonn E. TuTrur. 

First Congregational Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


CHESTER FERRIS. 


A part of vacation spent in hospital—re- 
solved to be more attentive to invalids. Come 
back also with a mighty resolve to do more 
for the boys and giris. 

Sherburn, Minn. W. B. HuBBARD. 


A combined effort to spiritualize the so- 
ealled *‘secular’’ departments of life. An 


earnest effort to solve civic problems either 
through institutional methods or men’s clubs 
composed of the strongest men of the church. 
That social service and daily ministration be 
given as much attention as the Sunday service. 
DANA W. BARTLETT. 
Bethlehem Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
«a 
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The Human. Side of Edwards 


** Tt isin vain that we seek to live with him 
(Edwards) as with ordinary men. Had we 


associated with him when he tabernacled in 


the flesh, we should have hardly known more 
of him than we do today. He is invested with 
a certain air of. vagueness and of mystery 
which it is not likely will ever be dispelled.” * 
So says one who has written admirably of two 
of the spiritual giants of New England— 
Jonathan Edwards and Phillips Brooks—but 
who has done his work, in both instances, 
too much as a comparative theologian and 
not. sufficiently as a humanist intent on or 
able to make another human being live lumi- 
nously in the present in the light of the past. 

Let a biographer arise who puts emphasis 
on ‘‘the simple, human touches which bring 
a,man vividly before our imagination ’’—to 
quote Professor Allen—approach even the 
documents which Professor Allen has han- 
died and referred to—not to mention those 
he knew not of and has not used—and he 
might interpret Edwards to the world of to- 
day in a way which would bring him down 
out of the world of mystery where he is 
revered to a world of reality where he might 
be liked or admired, if not loved. The fault 
has been, and still is, that rationalistic (ortho- 
dox and heterodox) New England has never 
cared to know her greatest mystic and lofty 
moralist on his heart side or in his human 
relations. 

Given the right man as biographer, he will 
find, as Prof. F. B. Dexter of Yale University 
says he has found after studying the Edwards- 
ania which has recently come into possession 
of Yale University, that Edwards seems to 
have been very human, Professor Dexter’s 
comment on his sermons being that they 
“*have much more of the yearning and plead- 
ing attitude of a devout pastor than the aloof- 
ness and absorption of an abstract metaphysi- 
cian ’’; that the documents show ‘‘ Edwards 
himself was, with all his genius, altogether 
practical and efficient in business affairs.” 
Professor Dexter also points out that the cata- 
logue of Edwards’s reading—actual and con- 
templated—a catalogue that ‘‘in some respects 
is the most interesting manuscript of the collec- 
tion ’”’ now at Yale, is a literary autobiography 
extending from his tutorship at Yale down to 
the last year of his life, and a document re- 
vealing his interest in history, poetry and 
fiction as well as in philosophy and theology.t 

It is true that as we approach Edwards on 
this human sidé we find no faithfully kept 
complete diary of a life of prodigious activity 
such as Wesleyans rightly prize as one of 
Wesley’s best gifts to his followers, and which 
humanists know as one of the “‘ great human 
documents.” We have no Table Talk like 
Luther’s. There is no extended—only a par- 
tial—confession of youthful tumult and sin- 
ning like Augustine’s. He had about him 
no group of disciples, trained men of letters, 
to chronicle in various forms of literature his 
every word and movement such as New Eng- 
land’s Augustan age of literature provided for 
Emerson. His contemporaries did not see 
the value of noting all that he said and did, 
nor after his death was his phenomenally 
large collection of manuscripts saved from 
division and dispersion.t 
~* Jonathan Edwards—a Retrospect, 1901. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Address by Prof. A. V. G. Allen 
on The Place of Edwards in History. 

+ Address of F. B. Dexter before Massachusetts 
Historical Society, March, 1901. See proceedings 
of society, second series, Vol. XV., p. 2. 

+ Edwards by his will, made in 1753, left his manu- 
seripts to Mrs. Edwards, and the inventory showed 
fifteen folio. and fifteen quarto volumes, besides 
1,074 sermons. Most of this collection passed to 
Jonathan Edwards, 2nd; later Pres. Timothy 
Dwight of Yale had some of.the manuscripts in his 
keeping, and much. of the collection was used and 


By George Perry Morris 


But after all this is said it still remains true 
that Edwards left a deal of autobiographical 
matter of a revealing sort, much. of it obvi- 
ously and formally so, and again some of it, 
as in the case.of Phillips Brooks,* concealed 
but not lost in his generalizations on truth 
in his sermons and multitudinous ‘‘ observa- 
tions,” all awaiting a keen detector. He kept 
a formal diary for a part of his life. Else- 
where his early spiritual development is set 
forth with explicit self-introspection and 
chronicle, and both of these documents have 
been saved. His correspondence with his 
family, in the main, has been lost, but.a suf- 
ficient number of letters exist to indicate what 
manner of man he was as parent and husband, 
while of letters to his brethren in the ministry 
there are notafew. We have the estimate of 
him by his dear friend and disciple, Samuel 
Hopkins, a bit of biography that Professor 
Allen rightly says has ‘‘ the quaint charm of 
Walton’s lives,’ and which gives details of 
conduct, speech, methods of preaching and 
authorship. There also are letters of his 
gifted father and of his children about him, 
and these are more numerous than is sup- 
posed. There also are entries in the jour- 
nals of his children which show what sort of a 
loving, tender man he was. 

This being so it is difficult to see how it can 
be asserted so dogmatically that the human 
side of the man is unknowable. Given such 
data, and an artist with sufficient historical 
imagination and powers of interpretation, and 
we may yet haye in the form of fiction, sur- 
passing Mrs. Stowe’s picture of Samuel Hop- 
kins,t or in a compact, vitally conceived and 
popularly written biography,:the picture not 
only of a profound and original thinker, an 
ecclesiastical reformer, a holy man and a 
writer of noble English prose, but also of a 
precocious boy, a marvelously keen, youthful 
student of nature; a chaste, poetic lover of the 
Dantean mold, a tender, brooding parent, a 
yearning pastor, a loyal friend, a faithful cen- 
sor of ecclesiastical and social evil, a brave- 
hearted exile, a defender of as well as an 
evangelist to an alien race, a pioneer in indus- 
trial education, and an educator dying ere he 
had time to put his ideals into practice at 
Princeton, much léss *‘ stamp his iron heel” 
on her. f 

A great man awaits a great biographer. A 
published by Dr. Sereno E. Dwight in his ten-volume 
edition of Edwards’s works issued in 1829. In ad- 
dition he had considerable material secured by gift 
and purchase, and copies of other manuseripts which 
he could not purchase. Dr, Dwight’s persona) collec- 
tion of manuscripts and copies passed at his death 
to Rev. Dr. William T. Dwight of Portland, Me., and 
is now in Andover. The main collection which Dr. 
Sereno E. Dwight.used, but which was loaned to him, 
was by agreement placed in the hands of Rey. Dr. 
Tryon Edwards in 1847. He in turn loaned the col- 
lection to Prof. E. A. Park, who had it from about 
1870 until the time of his death in 1900, when, in 
accordance with an agreement of the surviving great- 
grandchildren of Edwards made about a decade be- 
fore, the collection was deposited in the library. at 
Yale. There also some day the Dwight collection, 
now in Andover, presumably will go. This collec- 
tion includes numerous letters, plans of sermons; 
a few sermons written out; a large folio autograph 
entitled by Edwards: Supplement to prophecies of 
the Messiah; “Notes on Science,” including the 
paper entitled: Of Being; Of Insects: two drafts of 
the description of the Flying Spider; The Soul—a 
very early composition; Of the Rainbow. Mrs. 
Edwards’s Experiences in January, 1742 (written 
by Mr. Edwards as narrated by Mrs. Edwards) ; 
manuscript on Qualification for Communion; copy 
of the treatise on Grace; copies carefully made of 
most of the numerous unpublished Miscellanies or 
Observations on Theological topics. 

*Life of Phillips Brooks, by A. V. G. Allen, 
Vol. If, pp. 175, 176. 

+ The Minister’s Wooing, H. B. Stowe. 

+ O’er Princeton’s sands the far reflections steal, 

Where mighty Edwards stamped his iron heel. 

O. W. Holmes, poem, 250th anniversary of Har- 
vard, College. 





vast deal of metaphysical and philosophical 
speculation needs to be put in the background 
and the man’s more enduring thought based 
on intuition and religious experience brought 
to the foreground of the picture. Documents 
that never have been published should find 
their way into print, and be related to others 


‘long in print in such a way as to set forth the 


man Edwards and not Edwards the theo- 
logian. His Observation on the Excellency 
of Christ should be made as much of as bis 
Enfield sermon. The man who cared care- 
fully for his property, reared his family, su- 
perintended his children’s education, bought 
jewelry for his wife and playthings for his 
children, who had pipes ready for his guests 
who smoked, and who left a slave among his 
**quick stock,’’ needs to be known, And 
when this more human, normal, earthly side 
of the man is described, and he is brought 
down among men; we perhaps will have an 
end of such misrepresentations of him as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes displayed during his 
life, and as Mr. James Lane Allen has entered 
upon in his pagan fiction.* It is not contended 
for a moment, of course, that when this is done 
New England will have been shown to have 
produced two equally great humanists—Frank- 
lin and Edwards—in the same century. But 
only this: that because a man’s anthropology 
is now deemed defective, it by no means fol- 
lows that his own conduct as a human being 
in all the highest and most ordinary relations 
of life was less than noble, or without perma- 
nent human interest. f 

To gain the background for such a portrait 
of Edwards his biographer, of course, will have 
to go back to Wales and England, from whence 
his ancestors came. The Celtic in him was 
not his least endowment. When a Welshman 
is both a man of feeling and a man of thought, 
a preacher and a student, a seer and a logi- 
cian, the combination is irresistible. Timothy 
Richards and Sarah Pierrepont were parents 
of no ordinary sort, and the stock which was 
in the man was of the best, and in the coming 
biography this will be emphasjzed with full- 
ness of treatment and insight. 

The life of a Puritan parsonage in East 
Windsor, Ct., where he was born, with the 
plain living and high thinking which charac- 
terized’ both the home and the community; 
the stimulus which came with study at peri- 
patetic Yale, which, like a wandering Athe- 
nian school of philosophy, was now here and 
now there; the brief preaching service for 
Presbyterians in New York city, where then 
as now most adherents of the Reformed faith 
were marshaled in churches of the non-In- 
dependent polity; the at first placid and 
then tempestuous pastorate at Northampton, 
a frontier town, but even then noted for its 
thrift and education—all prophetic of its pres- 





*The Mettle of the Pasture, James Lane Allen. 
pp. 128. He refers to Edwards as “ Hoarsest of 
the whole flock of New World ravens.” 


tEdward Bellamy in his novel, The Duke of 
Stockbridge, has utilized skillfully the setting of the 
Berkshire district and ancient Steckbridge for a 
well-told tale of Shay’s Rebellion. The work of 
Sergeant and Edwards among the Stockbridge In- 
dians and the history of that experiment has in it 
material for a story by another hand. Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, ex-president of Howard University, in the 
charming booklet entitled Esther Burr’s Journal, 
has shown what can be done in reconstructing the 
life in ancient Northampton and Princeton, with 
Edwards as a large figure in the story. Rev. R. 
De Witt Mallary in, his book, Lenox and the Berk- 
shire Highlands, G. P. Putham’s Sons, 1902, has 
an excellent chapter on The Established Church in 
Berkshire, in which he is both informing and sug- 
gestive. We. have sometimes wondered whether 
Margaret Deland might not turn to New England 
some day, leaving behind ancient Chester in Penn- 
.sylvania, and make a great story in which Edwards 
would figure. :Her cast of mind and narrative power 
would fit her for the task. 
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ent state as an academic center and a resort 
of the cultured well-to-do; the home mission- 
ary pioneer service in Stockbridge, where the 
Indian has given way to the millionaire, and 
what was an outpost of civilization is now the 
culmination in this country of combined nat- 
ural beauty and human achievement on the 
financial, esthetic and social sides; the brief 
and fatal stay in Princeton, where the College 
of New Jersey was struggling into being, and 
gained the presence and repute of the great 
divine only to lose him all too suddenly, 
he being sacrificed—as the anti-vaccinationist 


would say—on the altar of inoculation—all. 


this and more must be seen and set forth. 

You visit the South Windsor of today and 
its meadows are as broad and fertile, its land- 
scape as varied, but its timber, of course, not 
as virgin or its land as uninhabited as it was 
in the days when young Edwards roamed its 
fields and woods, making those strangely pen- 
etrating (for a boy) anticipatory observations 
on physics, astronomy and natural history 
which amaze scientists today, or was retiring 
within a secret, sacred leafy bower to com- 
mune with God or search out his inmost soul. 

Neither the house in which he lived nor the 
meeting house in which he heard his father 
preach now stand. The cemetery bears its 
mute testimony to the honor done to this pio- 
neer settlement of Connecticut by the birth 
and brief residence of Edwards within its 
bounds and the residence there of his kindred. 
The church records, fortunately preserved, 
shed light on what manner of man Timothy 
Edwards, his father, was, and how the home 
served as a training school for sons of the 
neighborhood, and was a divinity school from 
which went forth clergymen to parishes in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. But in no 
adequate way is the town’s chief claim on 
permanent fame symbolized in stone or bronze 
for devout pilgrims to see. 

Yale, the nursing mother of New England’s 
zreat theologians, what has she to show in 
memory of her mightiest son? A memorial 
window in the college chapel, and the large 
collection of manuscripts of Edwards to 
which reference already has been made. In 
the rooms of the New Haven Colony Histor- 
ical Society is a tankard made of silver, 
which is said to have been the gift of Dr. 
John Erskine and other friends in Scotland to 
Edwards. Yale University treasures in its 
library the manuscript of Edwards’s valedic- 
tory when graduating at Yale. 

Northampton, like Florence and modern 
Geneva, London, Boston, has made amends 
for its stoning of the prophets. Who of all 
Florentines sheds greatest luster on the city 
from which he was exiled ? Dante. Servetus 
is soon to have a monument in Geneva, erected 
by contrite Calvinists. William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s bronze effigy is triumphant on Boston’s 
finest avenue. Cromwell’s statue stands near- 
by the Houses of Parliament. So, some day, 
Lincoln’s will tower in historic Richmond, 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Of Edwards’s own handiwork, Northamp- 
ton, where he lived for twenty-three years, 
has not much to show now, save his last will 
and testament on filein the Hampshire County 
Probate Court, a document not without char- 
acteristic thoughts and phrases. In the 
Forbes Library there is a letter from Ed- 
wards to Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, written 
anent Whitefield’s coming and describing the 
spiritual poverty of the times. One of two 
noble elms planted by Edwards in front of 
the house in which he lived still survives, but 
the house, alas! is torndown. Unlessit be the 
president’s house at Princeton, it is doubtful 
whether a roof exists now which sheltered 
Edwards as a home. The last to go was the 
Edwards Arms at Stockbridge, which was 
torn down a year or two ago, and which might 
have been saved by the expenditure of the 
price of a few dinner parties. Consequently 
the house where the Freedom of the Will was 
written is not one of the shrines to which visi- 
tors to a region of exquisite beauty and con- 


siderable literary associations may now be 
taken. 

To return to Northampton. One of its lead- 
ing Congregational churches, founded in 1833, 
now bears the name of Edwards. On the 
walls of the First Church of Christ, from 
which Edwards was dismissed in 1750, one 
hundred and fifty years later a bronze tablet 
was placed, bearing on it a bas-relief figure 
(life-size) of Edwards preaching, and below it 
is a panel tablet which quotes Malachi 2: 6 as 
descriptive of the man, and of his career in 
Northampton. Authorized by the parish, de- 
frayed by public subscription, it is a symbol 
of ultimate justice done to one previously 
wronged, and a standing refutation of Dry- 
den’s variant of Seneca’s ancient saying, Quos 
leserunt et oderunt (Whom they have injured 
they also hate), which Dryden put thus: 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 


In a near-by cemetery are memorial stones, 
erected to show that though his dust is in 
Princeton, Edwards’s memory is cherished in 
a town whose ethical shortcomings he fear- 
lessly rebuked, and whose lack of spirituality 
he censored as fearlessly as did Savonarola 
those of Florence nearly three hundred years 
before. 

Recalling Esther Stoddard’s (Edwards’s 
mother) practice of the ‘‘ higher education 
for women” in Boston, where she probably 
met Timothy Edwards, a student at Harvard, 
and remembering the style of living in the 
parsonage at East Windsor, where Jonathan 
and his sisters received the same sort of 
scholastic training from their cultured parents 
and where Jonathan (like young Ralph Waldo 
Emerson later) had an accentuated environ- 
ment of educated women while in his plastic 
years, a visitor when in Northampton cannot 
but conceive what delight Edwards would 
take in the Northampton of today, dominated 
as it is by Smith College, with an enroll- 
ment of more than a thousand young women, 
and with a professor of philosophy who is an 
expert authority on Edwards’s philosophy. * 

Stockbridge, as has been said, no longer has 
the house wherein the exile for conscience’ 
sake from Northampton found refuge, where 
he lived comfortably for eight years. The 
records of the church for the period of his 
pastorate are missing. The ancient edifice 
in whieh he preached long since went the 
way of most of the primitive meeting houses, 
but a memorial tablet, severely simple, is placed 
on the walls of the present meeting house on 
the village green. Near the cemetery across 
the way, in which lies the dust of many of 
Edwards’s parishioners and kindred, on a plot 
at the junction of highways is a simple, 
chaste shaft of stone which Edwards’s many 
descendants erected in his honor and un- 
veiled with impressive ceremonies in 1870. 
Not far away, under a superb group of spread- 
ing willows and overlooking broad meadows 
now given over to the game of golf, is the 
rude pillar of stone from near-by hills, which 
commemorates the worth of the Indians whom 
Sergeant and Edwards shepherded. 

In the village library is a tankard of silver 
which Edwards’s saintly hands are said to have 
used in administering the Lord’s Supper to 
the congregation of Indians and whites. 
There, too, is the odd, hexagonal-shaped 
black table, which came from the study in 
the Edwards Arms and on which doubtless 
he penned the Freedom of the Will. Far 
away from the village center, on the top of 
“The Hill,”’ among palatial homes, stands 
the transplanted ancient ‘‘ Mission House,’’ 
once the headquarters of the effort to solve 
the Indian problem on lines of Christian be- 
lief and ethic, and industrial training of a 
sort, which, to hear some people talk, you 
would think had just been discovered as a 
solution of race problems. 





* Jonathan Edwards—a Retrospect; chapter, The 
Karly Idealism of Edwards. H. Norman Gardiner. 
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At Princeton you walk out into the ancient 
cemetery and find the tablet which records that 
beneath it was buried the body of the great 
seer. Near him lie several of his great prede- 
cessors and successors in the presidency of 
the College of New Jersey. The eloquent 
Latin inscription which tells of his life and 
character, speaks of him as second to no mor- 
tal man, and as a theologian with scarce an 
equal. In the college library is a goodly por- 
tion of his library, and a letter written relative 
to Esther (Edwards) Burr’s dismission from 
the Northampton Church to the church in 
Princeton. The ancient house still stands in 
which Burr, Edwards, Witherspoon and other 
eminent presidents of Princeton have lived, 
and the pulpit from which Edwards is said to 
have preached is still preserved and used. 
Nassau Hall, through whose doors he walked 
in and out, is now a venerable pile, enshrining 
the antiquarian treasures of the university 
and some of its collections. 

As you take in your hands the manuscripts 
he wrote, the books he published, the utensils 
he used, or as you gaze on the scenes his eye 
wandered over, it all gives body to the imagi- 
nation s reconstruction of the personality of 
the mighty dead. Sometime, somewhere, that 
which is now scattered should be brought to- 
gether in one place, and a permanent home 
found for all in the way of memorabilia that 
pertains to Edwards. There should be pre- 
served not only his, but also his unparalleled 
group of distinguished descendants’ portraits, 
books and pamphlets. It would be well also 
if there were not only a well-edited modern 
edition of the most characteristic of Edwards’s. 
philosophical writings, but also a smaller but 
inclusive collection of his spiritual outbreath- 
ings and mystic insights. But most of all he 
needs an interpreter as a human being, in a 
biography sprightly and vital in style, keen 
in insight, aimed to disclose his soul and not 
his system (of theology) to the layman who 
approaches religious truth from the side of 
personality and of subjective correspondences 


“of experience rather than from the standpoint 


of objective or correlated truth. 


Negro Congregationalists in 
Boston 


St. Mark’s Church at the South End has a 
membership of about seventy, a flourishing 
Sunday school and a literary society of about 
one hundred in charge of Mr. Grimke, a 
former United States consul to San Domingo. 
Its pastor, Rev. S. A. Brown, is an educated, 
energetic young man who has the confidence 
of all his brethren in the ministry who know 
him. The church is aided by the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society toward paying 
its annual expenses. It is trying to raise a 
sufficient sum to buy or build a meeting house. 
Its services are now he'd in a hall, and it can- 
not hope for large success unless it has a home 
of its own. It has had encouraging growth 
under the leadership of its present pastor, ten 
having been added by confession during the 
year. The church includes a number of edu- 
cated men and women, but none able to make 
large gifts. 

For several reasons our city ought to have 
a strong Congregationa| church of Negroes. 
Boston Congregationalists give generously 
for the religious and educational-work among 
colored peoplein the South. The Negro popu- 
lation of this city is increasing, They need 
especially the influence of a church which 
stands for character, intelligence and good 
order. They cannot be made welcome on 
equal terms and do not feel at home in white 
churches.. Boston philanthropists who are in- 
terested in the race problem in the South have. 
a race problem of serious and growing propor- 
tions right at hand, and the Congregationa ists 
of Massachusetts would have much to their 
discredit if they should remain ignorant of 
their opportunity or treat it with indifference. 
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The Preaching: Power of Jonathan Edwards 





MARY EDWARDS DWIGHT 
A daughter of Edwards 


A few old men, who were boys during 
the years from 1630 to 1640, the period of 
the Puritan immigration, may have been 
living in New England when Jonathan 
Edwards was born in 1703. During his 
youth such men of advanced age as he 
knew, for the most part, were remnants 
of the second generation. By the time 
of the great revival in 1734 the people 
in middle life were of the third and the 
young people belonged to the fourth gen- 
eration of the colonists. It is a well- 
known fact that the first and second gen- 
erations in New England were superior 
to their successors. In the wilderness a 
lower grade of culture was maintained 
and the religious life lost much of its old- 
time fervor. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century it began to be recog- 
nized that the people were not what the 
fathers were. At least there survive 
abundant expressions of disheartenment 
at the decay of the churches. 


THE REACTION FROM PURITANISM 


The Halfway Covenant and the admis- 
sion of the unconverted to the Lord’s 
Supper were at once sign and cause of 
this condition. The change is but par- 
tially explained by pointing to the stren- 
uous and meager life in a new country. 
A reaction from Puritan zeal was inevi- 
table. It came in England as in New 
England. But in England a majority of 
the people had never been embraced in 
the Puritan movement and ‘masses of 
unleavened : paganism remained to play 
a great part in the Wesleyan revival, of 
which there was no counterpart in the 
sifted population of the new world. Even 
in a theocracy, with the advantage of a 
homogeneous people, a reaction from 
Puritanism could not be avoided. Time 
diversified faith and character. This 
came the more certainly because Calvin- 
ism in its extreme Puritan form was not 
able to command the approval of multi- 
tudes of the people. Within the range 
of its victories Calvinism is the most 
powerful of faiths; but none is less fitted 


By Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, Exeter, N. H. 


to win its way with the skeptical. They 
who embrace it first bitterly resent its 
claims; at the risk of their souls they 
quarrel with its doctrines; they rebel 
against the God it sets forth and refuse 
to accept its teaching concerning deprav- 
ity and sovereignty and reprobation. If 
at last they become wearied out in their 
opposition and accept what for so long a 
time was obnoxious to reason and a grief 
to the heart, they find in the system the 
most wonderful excellence. Their ex- 





JONATHAN EDWARDS, 2nd 


President Union College 


treme prostration 
before God carries 
with ita most pro- 
nounced type of re- 
ligious experience 
and character. 
Always, however, 
there will be many 
who cannot accept 
this doctrine. This 
was the case in 
early New England. 
The children could 
not follow in the 
way of the fathers. 
Hence there came 
into the churches 
great changes 
which well-nigh de- 
stroyed them. The 
people would not 
accept what the 
ministers preached. 
There were formal- 
ists who were satis- 
fied with preaching 
which no longer 
swayed the hearts 
of the people. 
There were, of 
course, the faithful 
few always to be 
found defending 
the} Ark of the 
Lord. But for the 
most part the peo- 


ple, and many ministers also, lapsed into 
Arminianism, which in that age meant 
anything which was not orthodox. It 
was the negative of Calvinism—the neg- 
ative that stopped short of infidelity and 
sought to reshape the Christian teaching 
in accordance with the popular mood. 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR THE PRACTI- 
CAL PREACHER 


With the decay of orthodoxy set in a 
demand for practical preaching. The new 
emphasis upon ethics of the 
Arminian preachers was the 
usual result of diminished re- 
ligious earnestness, but it was 
timely also because of the sharp 
decline of morals. How far low 
standards prevailed it would be 
difficult to say; but unquestion- 
ably there was increasing in- 
temperance, and licentiousness 
seems to have come in with the 
relaxation. of restraint. It is 
probable that the young people 
of Northampton were not in need 
of reproof solely from the point 
of view of an ascetic minister and 
a zealot like the young Edwards. 

At the end of the first hundred 
years in New England there was 
need of a great movement to 
exalt the ideals and arouse the 
devotion of the people. Such a 
movement came. We cannot 
trace its development from previ- 
ous conditions. Nothing in the 
worldly and skeptical temper of 
the churches promised a revival. 
Yet in just such conditions the 
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revival came, and it was such 
a revival as is remembered to 
this day as the Great Awaken- 
ing. It came apparently be- 
cause it was necessary. Itcame 
as a reaction from an extreme 
condition, which could not last 
because it was abnormal. The 
spirit of man will recover its 
full life, escaping from what- 
ever bonds for a time confine 
it. The great fountains of re- 
ligion in the heart cannot be 
choked so that they will not flow 
when the hidden streams have 
had time to fill their channels, 
In secret the slow preparation 
goes on, and at last the patient 
accumulation is revealed to the 
light. The Holy Spirit is not 
withdrawn during these periods 
of depression. 

For such a movement, sweep- 
ing finally over all New Eng- 
land, renewing and transform- 
ing not less than one hundred 
and fifty churches, there must 
be a starting point and a leader. 
That starting point was North- 
ampton and that leader was 
Jonathan Edwards. 


A REVISED THEOLOGY 
DEMANDED 

The first demand was for a 
revised theology. Fortwo reasons the old 
theology could not be preached success- 
fully. The mass of the people would not 
accept it, as we have seen; but there was 
a more fatal unwillingness than this of the 
offended intellect. The older Calvinism 
paralyzed the will. Its determinism 
robbed it of power to arraign men for 
judgment and compel decision. Its 
proper result was an anxious waiting 
for the overpowering grace which would 
make them Christians in execution of 
the will of God. We must not say in one 
breath that the people did not believe in 
Calvinism and that Calvinism wrought 
its full effect upon them. What hap- 
pened was that the preachers failed to 
appeal to the will effectively, and the 
people found an excuse for unbelief and 
indecision, 

Edwards made the old theology preach- 
able. The new thing was his appeal to 
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the will. Technical nicety may decide 
that he teaches determinism in the in- 
tricate and profound treatise on Freedom 
of Will. That is of little consequence, 
since he exhausts his ingenuity in show- 
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ing how the will is influenced without 
rupturing the divine system. The vital 
point for him was the mode of moving 
the will. It is sufficient to read one of 
his sermons to know that a preacher has 
come who will have men decide their 
destiny in the consciousness of freedom 
and who understands how to bring the 
hesitating will to a choice. It is enough 
to point out how he pursues his hearer 
through the mazes of an interminable 
application. He follows the sinner like 
a hound on the trail of a fox. He not 
only pursues him into every hole that 
he seeks, but he makes inhospitable every 
retreat in the entire field—those discover- 
able only by the astute intellect of this 
great master of argument not less than 
those familiar to the panic-stricken fugi- 
tive. He will have a decision, if it can 
be reached within the scope of his philos- 
ophy of the will. 

His method is his own. He does not 
exhort; he spends no breath in urging 
autocratic resolution. He employs a 
skilled indirection. He takes every ob- 
stacle to the desired choice out of the 
way, answers every objection, strikes 
down every excuse, brings to bear the 
mighty persuasion of the truth. There 
is something startling in the way in 
which this intellectual giant overthrew 
the Northampton farmers and vanquished 
the young people. When he had done 
they had nothing to say. They must de- 
cide as he bade them or take refuge in 
defiance of reason, which is virtual lun- 
acy. 

Imagine that the will is a pillar with 
great braces running to the ground. 
These supports are torn away one by one. 
When all are gone, if one will topple over 
the pillar, it is only a question of how 
much force to apply. Edwards went at 
his work with marvelous comprehension. 
The sermon, Justification by Faith Alone, 
preserves the intricate and exhaustive 
analysis of the assault upon the will, in 
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which every conceivable ob- 
jection is defined and elabo- 
rately refuted. The conversion 
of some three hundred persons 
in his own parish during the 
first revival and large acces- 
sions to the church when the 
Great Awakening culminated 
several years later in the second 
revival vindicated the method. 
Choice, being as the most 
powerful motive, the practical 
course was to present motives : 
to appeal for a decision without 
this compelling influence was 
beating the air. Edwards is the 
most illustrious example of a 
metaphysician who successfully 
employed his speculations in 
dealing with men. 


THE FAMOUS ENFIELD SERMON 


If now we inquire what posi- 
tive persuasions he brought to 
bear, the most superficial ex- 
amination of his writings will 
correct a popular error. Ed- 
wards is widely known as a 
frightful preacher who dangled 
the sinner over the pit of hell, 
suspended above the flames by 
a mere thread. Such a repre- 
sentation is found in the ser- 
mon entitled, Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God. It is 
impossible to deny the terror of the 
picture, for the rhetoric is even more piti- 
less than tradition remembers. Never- 
theless if one turns to that passage and 
reads it calmly, he finds a singular 
omission in the popular recollection. The 
brittle thread is mentioned once, but 
three times the hearer is told that God’s 
hand is the sole power that prevents 
the fall into perdition. It is indeed the 
hand of ‘an angry God,” yet its grasp 
is so controlled by mercy that the sinner 
“‘has not dropped into hell.’’ The real- 
ism of the picture meant less to Edwards 
than to the frightened congregation ; for 
him the interest was in the hand that 
‘*holds you from falling into the fire 
every moment.” 

But this sermon, preached with a sub- 
duing gentleness in spite of its ferocity of 
phrase, has been too much magnified. It 
was not preached in Northampton and it 
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has no relation to the Great Awakening, 
save as it moved a small congregation in 
Enfield, Ct., as late as 1741. One sus- 
pects an indifferent or defiant mood in the 
place that challenged the great preacher 
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to take from his armory a thunderbolt 
that would do the work. Such a sermon 
does not reveal the secret of his ordinary 
power. 

EDWARDS’S HIGHEST MOODS 


One who reads much in the writings of 
Edwards comes to look for characteristic 
passages. These are now the chief at- 
traction, and it could not have been 
otherwise with those who heard his ser- 
mons. These passages have the highest 
literary value and pass:current in all 
realms where exalted moods of the spirit 
are prized. One of these shining para- 
graphs, which the memory can never 
release, may indicate the type. In the 
sermon, still in the van of modern 
thought, The Reality of Spiritual Light, 
he says: ‘‘He that is spiritually enlight- 
ened does not merely rationally believe 
that God is glorious, but he has a sense 
of the glory of God in his heart. There 
is not only a rational belief that God is 
holy, and that holiness is a good thing, 
but there is a sense of the loveliness of 
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God’s holiness. There is not only a 
speculatively judging that God is gra- 
cious, but a sense how amiable God is on 
account of the beauty of this divine at- 
tribute.’’ He explains the difference be- 
tween notional knowledge and the sense 
of the heart by comparing it to the differ- 
ence between having a rational judg- 
ment that honey is sweet and having a 
sense of its sweetness derived from actu- 
ally tasting it. 
AKIN TO THE MYSTICS 
Doubtless the first impression of such 
passages as this is that Edwards was a 
mystic, but when we attend to his own 
interpretation of his meaning we find 
that the vision of God is related to the 
rational process in a manner analogous 
to the revelation of the material world 
to sense perception. He does indeed 
have most wonderful visions of divine 
things; but however ecstatic may be the 
feeling attending it, the disclosure is to 
the rational perception. Thus to his ac- 
count of his youthful experience in which 
he became convinced and 
fully satisfied as to the 
sovereignty of God and 
his justice in eternally dis- 
posing of men according to 
his sovereign pleasure in a 
manner of which he could 
never give an account how 
or by what means he was 
thus convinced, he adds, 
**but only that I now saw 
further and my reason ap- 
prehended the justice and 
reasonableness of it.’”’ He 
means to say that his mind 
cleared up suddenly by a 
process that he could not 
trace, which was neverthe- 
less so far a process of 
reason that its result was 
a seeing in the clear light 
of the understanding what 
he had not seen before. 
His discussion of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit distinctly 
separates him from the 
mystics, He rejects the 
view that there is an im- 
mediate testimony to the 
heart, holding that the 
Holy Spirit supplies evi- 
dence in the new life in 
our spirit that we are the 
children of God. In the 
treatise on Religious Af- 
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fections he analyzes Christian experi- 
ence in the temper of a modern psychol- 
ogist, running his lines of distinction as 
accurately as if he understood the mod- 
ern doctrine of the subliminal mind, But 
he will have no fanaticism and refuses 
credence to anything that cannot vindi- 
cate its character by moral fruitfulness 
or by rational persuasion. 

And yet, free as he is from mysticism 
strictly defined, he is so akin to the mys- 
tics in the final mood of the soul that he 
is commonly classed with them. We un- 
derstand him if we think of the heart as 
taking fire the moment reason apprehends 
the truth. This heat of emotion is never 
long absent. His writings glow and burn 
to this day. They are atlame with a glo- 
rious beauty. This poet-theologian has a 
habit of ecstacy. He is a Dante never far 
from the heights of beatific vision. His 
account of his early experience, written 
in the reflection of later years, is so rich 
in the dialect of spiritual rapture that it 
is difficult to choose a paragraph for illus- 
tration. 
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A FIT COMPANION OF DANTE AND 
MILTON 


Edwards was in the succession of Dante 
and Milton. Like them he was a world 
builder. The redeemed universe, as he 
beheld it, in his imagination was surpass- 
ingly glorious. Rapture for the ways of 
God is always in his soul. In creative 
imagination and in passion he is searcely 
inferior to the great cosmic poets: the 
feeling of beauty is regnant in his genius 
asin theirs. But neither Dante with his 
fiery zeal for the reformation of Florence 
nor Milton with his mighty advocacy of 
liberty was poet and preacher under a 
single inspiration and at the same hour, 
for each from defeat in moving men 
sought refuge in the ideal world whose 
eternal excellence is unshaken by the con- 
vulsions of time. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HIS PREACHING 


What Edwards beheld as poet he de- 
clared as preacher. The unity of his 
spirit and his work was complete. Such 
was his concern for the glory of God and 
the salvation of men that he used his 
visions as seer to move the congregations 
to which he preached. Since the will 
must be as the strongest motive he held 
up to men the mighty appeal of the high- 
est excellence. He found men debating 
their petty conceptions of divine sover- 
eignty and quarreling with the traditional 
theology. He lifted them to heights of 
vision whence was seen the glory of a 
universe ordered in wisdom and redeemed 
in love. He summoned them to cease 
their rebellion against so glorious a God 
and so adorable a Redeemer. He pressed 
the mighty argument until «. whole gener- 
ation was prostrated in dust and ashes, 
convicted of inexcusable sit, against the 
infinite holiness. In that humiliation the 
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free will, so hotly pursued, gave up its 
opposition; in his own church first and 
then in a hundred churches multitudes 
turned in faith and consecration to the 
God they had misunderstood and defied. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
QUALITIES 


The power of Edwards’s preaching was 
its unique combination of elements ordi- 
narily severed. He was inflexibly ra- 
tional, anticipating the present exaltation 
of natural and spiritual law, and gather- 
ing prematurely the first fruits of scien- 
tific psychology. This alone would have 
made him the first of an acute and learned 
company, of whom none have the preach- 
ing gift. He was glowingly passionate: 
this again by itself according to its direc- 
tion would have made him mystic, poet, 


or magnetic exhorter, but not a supremely 
powerful preacher. He was master of 
the approaches to the will: this insight 
unattended by other endowments would 
have yielded ample sagacity for an almost 
hypnotic handling of men, failing neces- 
sarily of spiritual fruitfulness. 

His was the rare genius that blended 
reason and passion and practical skill in 
a white heat of power; and his was the 
supreme opportunity of an age that was 
loitering perilously in the valley of deci- 
sion. This unexampled fusion of powers 
was met by a strange adaptation of the 
times, so that for once the crisis of a peo- 
ple and the height of preaching power 
were in conjunction. The result was the 
awakening of New England and the leav- 
ening of the nation that must lead in the 
evangelization of the world. 
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Jonathan Edwards; His Influence in Scotland 


A pleasant visit paid a week or two ago 
to Northampton, the scene of Jonathan 
Edwards’s ministry, awakened many re- 
flections. ‘ Ungrateful Florence, Dante 
sleeps afar.’’ Here this great and good 
man labored; here he witnessed the 
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power of God in repeated and astonishing 
revivals of religion; here he had the mor- 
tification and disappointment of seeing 
the people he had loved as his own soul 
lifting up the heel against him, and ex- 
pelling him from their midst. Princeton 
owns the dust of Edwards which North- 
ampton today would feel honored to 
possess, 

The influence of Edwards has pene- 
trated through all lands; but I speak, as 
requested, only of Scotland. The tradi- 
tional idea of the Scotch as an exception- 
ally hard-headed, Bible-loving, Sabbath- 
keeping people, metaphysically and con- 
troversially inclined, hardly answers, per- 
haps, to the conditions of today. As in 
New England—as in Northampton itself 
—so in Scotland, probably not one in 
hundreds, or a far smaller proportion, 
ever heard of Jonathan Edwards, or 
could tell anything about him. Yet in 
really serious circles of the older stock 
the memory of Edwards remains green, 
and the influence of his teaching can 
readily be traced. Among thinking peo- 
ple his name has a prestige it can never 
lose; though the sides by which he ap- 
peals to different classes are different. 

Ask the metaphysician by what book 
Edwards is best known, and he will prob- 
ably reply, his treatise on The Freedom of 
the Will. If the moralist were asked the 
same question, he would probably refer 
to the writings in which Edwards unfolds 
his theory of. virtue, and finds its essence 
in‘ disinterested benevolence. Scotland 
may claim peculiar affinities with Ed- 


wards in this latter line in the stress laid 


by’ het first great teacher of ethics, 


Francis. Hutcheson, on the disinterested: 


affections. 


everyday Christian were 
asked to name his favorite, 


By Rev. Prof. James Orr, D. D., Glasgow 


If the theologian were 
asked to name the book 
of Edwards that had deep- 
est influence on his science, 
he would probably cite the 
work on Original Sin. But 
if the humble, practical, 


there is no doubt that he 
would fix on what Prof. 
William James calls 
“Jonathan Edwards’s ad- 
mirably rich and delicate 
description of the super- 
naturally infused condition 
in his Treatise on the Re- 
ligious Affections.’’ I took the opportu- 
nity before I left home of making a few 
inquiries in Christian homes as to what 
books they had of Edwards, and the 
reply was, I think invariably, the Treatise 
on the Religious Affections. Yet it must 
be confessed that the numbers acquainted 
with this pearl of Edwards’s religious 
writings are becoming ever fewer. It 
is not the rising generation, but their 
fathers and mothers, their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, who can speak with 
knowledge of this great experimental 
classic. 

If the books of today are taken, it is 
not unlikely that Edwards’s name will be 
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found most commonly associated with 
some tirade against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. Edwards’s terrible 
sermons on that subject lend themselves 
too readily to quotation for such a pur- 
pose, and the advocates of the “larger 
hope”’ seldom fail to point their moral 
with a lurid extract or two from Edwards 
—or from Spurgeon! 

It is unfortunate, though Edwards 
himse'f must bear some responsibility for 
it, that the things which are really deep- 
est and most original in his thinking are 
not the things by which he is best known. 
His Freedom of the Will is still a favor- 
ite battle-ground for controversy; but 
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the subtle idealism in which his metaphys- 
ical genius is ‘most clearly revealed is a 
sealed book to the majority. Even Mrs. 
Eddy might find ‘‘points’’ in it, if her 
revelations did not lift her above the 
need of them. 

Edwards’s pitiless discourses on hell are 
thrust to the front; but his wondrous, 
soaring speculations on Love as the Last 
End of Creation, and the essence of all 
good, are overlooked, or but dimly appre- 
ciated. His gloomy descriptions of sin 
are emphasized, but the spirituality of his 
treatment of the work of grace in the 
soul is relegated to a secondary place. 
His rigid orthodoxies on the doctrines of 
atonement and justification are held as 
proofs that he is outgrown; but the sin- 
gular and subtle originality of his treat- 
ment of the inner side of these doctrines 
is missed in the hurried survey. 

Yet it is undoubtedly this deeper strain 
in the teaching of Edwards which has en- 
tered most powerfully into living thought, 
and made it in a sense epoch-making. 
Through it-even today he strongly influ- 
ences men. I shall take one example 
from the doctrine of atonement, still keep- 
ing my eye specially on Scotland. 

It is not always recognized what fruitful 
germs for a spiritual reinterpretation of 
the doctrine of atonement (while conserv- 
ing the truth of older theories) lie in the 
pages of Edwards. Those who have not 
read, or have not time to read, his piece 
on The Satisfaction of Christ may con- 
sult with profit such an excellent sketch 
of it as that given in Professor Fisher's 
History. of Christian Doctrine (New Eng- 
Theology). It may then be observed that 
it is to a Seotch theologian—Dr. John 
McLeod Campbell—that we owe the most 
vital attempt to do justice to these higher 
elements in Edwards. 

Edwards had thrown out the sugges- 
tion that atonement might conceivably 
be made by a perfect repentance—only, 
however, to reject the supposition as im- 
practicable. Campbeli took up the sug- 
gestion, and sought to show how in Christ 
a perfect vicarious repentance—which 
he identified with confession of sin—was 





made for the sin of the race. This was not 
a happy phrasing, and his. theory in that 
form has not met with much acceptance. 
It cannot be said to have had no influence, 
for we find the idea reappearing a little 
altered in the late Dr. Moberly’s Atone- 
ment and Personality, with-its insistence 
on ‘‘penitential holiness”’ as the essence 
of atonement. 

But in a broader respect Edwards threw 
out hints which Campbell has taken up 
into his theory, and which have borne 
fruit in a good deal of recent thinking— 
in the theories, e. g., of Kahler and Haring 
inGermany. It was the aim of Edwards, 
underneath all his legal phraseology, to 
furnish an ethical interpretation of the 
atonement—an explanation from within 
—while giving its full weight to the fact 
that Christ was, as Bushnell strikingly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘incarnated into our curse’’ 
as sinners. 
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He saw how Christ, from his 
peculiar relation to God and to 
man, was fitted to stand, as no 
other could, between both, .and 
enter into the mind of both, and 
how, in this way, he was enabled 
to render a homage to God’s 
righteousness, even in its punitive 
aspect, which had in it a perfect 
atonement for the sin of the race 
he represented. 

The differences between Ed- 
wards and Campbell are, indeed, 
still great; but, if one consults 
the quotations of the latter from 
Edwards, it will perhaps be felt 
that the resemblances are greater 
still. The difference chiefly is that 
while Edwards retains the idea of 
Christ’s really passing under the 
judgment of God for sin, Campbell 
professes to reject the ‘penal’”’ 
view, and substitutes for it a pro- 
found mental realization of the 
wrath of God as justly due to 
man for sin. 

The more closely the matter is 
examined, however, the more 
nearly it will be found: that the 
two approach each other. Ed- 
wards, like Campbell, finds the essence 
of atonement in the response made by 
Christ to the mind of God in his judgment 
on sin; while Campbell, like Edwards, ac- 
centuates Christ’s endurance of death in 
all its horror and darkness as that which 
bore in it God’s ‘“‘sentence’”’ against sin. 
It is not necessary to go further to show 
that the influence of Edwards’s theology 
on Campbell is really profound. 

Let it be hoped that the effect of the 
approaching celebration will be to recall 
attention to the character, worth, genius 
and philosophical and theological emi- 
nence of this great New Englander, so 
influential in his own land for long; and 
though many things foolish as well as 
wise will no doubt be said, the total re- 
sult can only be good. When it comes to 
honoring Edwards, Scotland will not be 
wanting with her wreath! 

East Northfield, Sept. 18. 
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The Value of Edwards for Today 


It is coneeivable that President Ed- 
wards might have been a great man and 
a useful man in his time, but that now, 
after the lapse of two centuries from his 
birth, the period of his usefulness has ex- 
pired. It is only a few thoughts that I 
wish to set down in support of the view 
opposite to this. I thought of beginning 
by styling him ‘The Saint and Theolo- 
gian of New England.”’ But this would 


_ perhaps be considered an extravagant en- 


comium. Nevertheless, I believe it to be 
at least true that no other comes so near 
deserving this title, if genius as a theolog- 
ical thinker and holiness as a Christian 
believer are the qualifications for this dis- 
tinction. To his name, if to any name 


Indian Monument, Stockbridge 


in our annals, one may attach the title 
which by common consent was linked to 
the foremost of mediwval theologues, 
Thomas Aquinas—that of ‘Doctor An- 
gelicus.”’ 

Now my first suggestion is that con- 
verse with the mind and the spirit of 
such a man cannot cease to be helpful in 
after ages to men in like callings who 
commune with him through his writings 
and the contemplation of his life and 
character. More and more it becomes 
plain that, as a rule, intellectual quicken- 
ing and moral and spiritual growth come 
best through the contact of the mind of 
the learner with the mind of the teacher 
and exemplar. This direct personal inter- 
course, or that which is as close to it as 
can be, is the inspiring and moulding spe- 
cies of education. Of old it was deemed 
the secret of discipleship. So thought 
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the Greek sages. So thought the Lord 
Jesus and his apostles. So now the 
teachers who are not misled by dwelling 
on methods, more or less mechanical, of 
instilling knowledge into the minds of 
the young. 

No wakeful, studious minister or can- 
didate for the ministry who gives his at- 
tention to the masterly use of logic in the 
writings of Edwards, to his unsurpassed 
skill in handling this weapon in contro- 
versial discussion, or to his expositions of 
Christian doctrines, independently of de- 
bate, or to his impressive and discrimina- 
ting portrayals of religious experience 
and the virtues and graces of the Chris- 
tian life—no such person will fail to find 


I think I perceive reasons for this. First, 
I went out little, and hence perfected 
what I undertook before fresh impulses 
started up to destroy the novelty and 
interest of the impulse already set in 
motion. For example, I read Edwards 
completely and mastered him. The im- 
pulse came to its limit, unexhausted.”’ 
In another passage he says, ‘It’’—i. e., 
the impulse—‘‘came to its limit unex- 
hausted, e. g., in studying Edwards.,”’ 
Another truth bearing on our topic is 
that the sources of the subsequent New 
England theology are in Edwards. The 
seeds were sown by him. The later sys- 
tems area growth from the roots imbedded 
in his writings. There is hardly a single 











himself lifted up to a higher plane, in- 
tellectually and spiritually. This is the 
function of the inspirers and guides of 
thought in the church, as it is of the lead- 
ers in science and in literature, not within 
its pale. It is well for posterity when 
an original teacher who is possessed of 
genius embodies the fruits of it in per- 
manent forms that outlast his own brief 
career. 

Edwards is no exception in respect to 
the power of influence. No one will im- 
pute to F. W. Robertson an excessive de- 
pendence on others. He was a curate at 
Winchester for a year after his ordination. 
On beginning his work as preacher at 
Brighton, he wrote, among his reflections 
and resolves: ‘“‘I am conscious of having 
developed my mind and character more 
truly and with more fidelity at Win- 


“chester than anywhere. Looking back, 
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feature in any of the systems that may 
not be traced back to one or more propo- 
sitions contained in some statement of 
his, which at least suggested it. This is 
true of certain particular phases of hyper- 
Calvinism that had no small part in the 
provocation of the Unitarian revolt, and 
which, it must be confessed, were—if a 
play on words may be pardoned—really 
revolting. In the understanding, then, of 
historic New England religious thought 
and speculation, the study of Edwards is 
indispensable. It was the place given by 
Edwards, in his system, to Benevolence, 
in which he was followed by Hopkins, 
that stirred the heart of Channing when 
a young parishioner of Hopkins. 

Dr. Fairbairn has somewhere remarked 
on what he refers to as a circumstance 
to be regretted that in the later days 
theological discussion and inquiry among 
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us has omitted to connect itself with Ed- 
wards and to build—of course, as Dr. 
Fairbairn would hold, in a proper critical 
spirit—on the foundation laid by this mas- 
ter. That it has not so happened is owing 
partly to the influence exerted on religious 
thought from the different sources vaguely 
denominated ‘‘broad-church.”” The most 
potent factor in modifying the complex- 
ion of our New England, and, to a large 
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extent, our American, types of theology, 
has been the powerful influence on theo- 
logical teachers and ministers proceeding 
from German theological science and 
literature. 

It may be frankly granted that this ac- 
tive converse with transatlantic explor- 
ers and thinkers was inevitable, and in 
certain respects fruitful of good, while 
the incidental consequence of suffering 
to fall into neglect our native theological 
thinkers may be regarded as a misfortune. 
The turn of religious investigation away 
from themes once absorbing into lines 
of study concerning the Bible, the origin 
of its component parts, the nature and 
limits of inspiration, has been another 
unavoidable characteristic of the times. 
Biblical criticism moving on this path, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ despite at- 
tendant extravagances, has not only been 
a necessity, but it is destined, when the 
end is reached, to issue in a most whole- 
some recasting of traditional Protestant 
formulas on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. 

But naturally, as time goes on, these 
new inquiries will retreat into the back- 
ground, and the momentous problems of 
Christian Theology will advance again 
to the front. Students will not always 
fasten their thoughts on the limits and 
mutual relations of J., E., JE., P., 
etc., in the Hebréw Scriptures. Such 
problems as the True Conception of God, 
the Connection of His Immanence and 





Transcendence, the Nature, the Intro- 
duction and the Permission of Moral 
Evil, The Interaction of Providence and 
Finite, Personal Agency, The Doctrine 
of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of 
Human Destiny here and hereafter—these 
and cognate problems will once more seize 
on the attention and be felt to have the 
transcendent interest that of right be- 
longs to them. It was on this class of 
themes that Edwards daily 
pondered, usually for the 
most of the hours of the 
twenty-four, and with re- 
sults not ill proportioned 
to the time and reflection 
bestowed on them. I may 
instance his thoughts on 
the Atonement, as _ pro- 
found as anything written 
on the subject since Luther, 
in the parts where Edwards 
leaves aside technicalities 
and describes the inward 
experience of Jesus. So 
his discussions of the Trin- 
ity have, at the lowest, the 
merit of avoiding trithe- 
ism without falling into 
Sabellianism or Arianism, 
and of still holding fast 
tri-personality. 

I drop one more sugges- 
tion on the value of Ed- 
wards for today. His writ- 
ings, like his course in the 
ministry, manifest the mo- 
mentous importance in his 
eyes of a heartfelt experi- 
ence of conversion, It is 
only needful to refer to his 
personal agency in the 
**Great Revival,”’ his writ- 
ings occasioned by it, and 
his insistence on this ex- 
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perience as the condition of full com- 
munion. The relation of the soul to 
things not seen and eternal was ever 
uppermost in his mind: It must be ad- 
mitted that in the subsequent period 
during which revivals were so much re- 
lied on in the churches, especially in 
the greater part of the century recently 
closed, preaching among us on the special 
topie of Repentance, with the call for a 
conscious experience of ‘‘a new heart,’’ 
was relatively overdone in ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical’”’ pulpits. To bring to pass a rad- 
ical turning-point, constituting an ep- 
och, marked by peculiar emotion, to be 
deeply felt by the subject and recog- 
nized by others, was emphatically the 
aim in sermons. Exposition of this 
theme and exhortation prompted by it, 
naturally filled an extremely large space 
in homiletic addresses. An undue em- 
phasis on a single theme makes preach- 
ing at last monotonous and tiresome. 

It must be conceded that nowadays 
preaching is more varied in contents, does 
more justice to other branches of Chris- 
tian duty, has a broader perspective in 
its view of the constituents of the Chris- 
tian life. In other words, there has been, 
in this respect, a substantial improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, when the pendulum 
has risen too high on one side, it is apt to 
rise to an extreme on the other. It is the 
judgment, if I do not err, of an increasing 
number, that in these latter days there 
is an insufficient effort on the part of 
preachers to bring to pass without delay 
in the minds of the young, not to speak 
of other classes, an explicitly conscious 
decision on the point of the relation of 
the individual soul to the supreme re- 
quirement of self-consecration to the fol- 
lowing of Christ. I have found occasion- 
ally in conversation with men of leading 
influence from abroad that in ‘‘ Evangel- 
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ical” churches in England and Scotland 
the same ¢riticism of the prevalent type 
of preaching is arising, and that the con- 
viction is spreading that some retrogres- 
sion towards the feeling and practice of 
the past would bea gain. There is perhaps 


advance a scheme of divinity most contrary 
to his own principles. But he studied the 
Bible more than all other books, and more 
than most other divines do. His uncommon 
acquaintance with the Bible appears in his 


-sermons and in most of his publications; and 


his great pains in studying it are manifest in 
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in this matter, as we often find it to be in 
ether things, a golden mean. 

If these observations deserve attention, 
@ recurrence to the Writings of Edwards 
which deal so earnestly with the subject 
of the initial act of obedience to the ri- 
mary, imperative demand of the gospel 
would not be unprofitable. 


Edwards’s Habits and Tastes 


AB PORTRAYED BY A CONTEMPORARY 


The earliest biography of Edwards, written 
by a theological pupil, Samuel Hopkins, de- 
scribes him in almost as minute a fashion as 
a modern reporter would employ. We quote 
as fullows. 


Agreeable to his Resolutions, he was very 
eareful and abstemious in eating and drinking, 
as doubtless it was necessary for so great a 
student, and a person of so delicate and tender 
a@ bodily make as he was, should be, in order 
to be comfortable and useful. When he had 
by careful observance found what kind and 
what quantity of diet best suited his constitu- 
tion, and rendered him most fit to pursue his 
work, he was very strict and exact in comply- 
ing with it ; and-in this respect lived-by rule; 
and herein constantly practiced great self-de- 
nial, which he also did in his constant early 
rising, in order to redeem time for his study. 
He used himeelf to risé by four, or between 
four and five in the morning. 

Though he was of a tender and delicate con- 
stitution, yet few students are capable of close 
application more hours in a day than he. He 
eommoniy spent thirteen hours every day in 
his study. His most usual diversion in sum- 
mér was riding on horseback and walking. 
He would eommonly, unless diverted by com- 
pany, ride two or three miles after dinner to 
some lonely grove, where he would dismount 
and walk a while. At which times he gener- 
ally carried his pen and ink with him to note 
any thought that should be suggested, which 
he chose to retain and pursue, as what prom- 
ised some light on any important subject. In 
the winter he was wont almost daily to take 
an axe and chop wood moderately, for the 
space of half an hour or more. 

He had an uncommon thirst: for knowledge; 
in the pursuit of which he spared no cost nor 
pains. He read all the books, especially books 
of divinity, that he could come at, from which 


he could hope to get any help in his pursuit 


of knowledge. And in this he confined not 


his manuscript notes upon it. He took his re- 
ligious principles from the Bible, and not from 
any human system or body of divinity. .. . 
He was thonght by some, who had but a 
slight acquaintance with him, to be stiff and 
unsociable; but this was owing to want of 
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better acquaintance. He was not a man of 
many words indeed, and was somewhat re- 
served among strangers, and those on whase 
eandour and friendship he did not know he 
could rely. And this was probably owing to 
two things; first, the strict guard he set over 
his tongue from his youth, and which appears 
by his Resolutions, taking great care never to 
use it in any way that might prove mischiev- 
ous to any; never to sin with his tongue; nor 
to improve it in idle, trivial, and impertinent 
talk, which generally makes up a great part 
of the conversation of those who are full of 
words in all companies. He was sensible, 
that in the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin; and therefore refrained his lips and 
habituated himself to think before he spoke, 
and propose some good end even in all his 
words; which led him to be above many 
others, agreeable to St. James’s advice, slow 
to speak. ... 

He possessed but a comparative small stock 
of animal life; his animal spirits were low, 
and he had not strength of lungs to spare, that 
would be necessary in order to make him what 
would be called an affable, facetious gentile- 
man, in all companies... . He was careful 
and thorough in the government of his chil- 
dren; and as a consequence of this, they 
reverenced, esteemed, and loved him. He 
took special care to begin his government of 
them in season. When they first discovered 
any considerable degree of will and stubborn- 
ness, he would attend to them till he had thor- 
oughly subdued them and brought them to 
submit. 
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A Wifely Estimate of Edwards © 


An Unpublished Letter by Edwards’s Wife 


As throwing some light upon that saddest 
event of Jonathan Edwards’s life, his dis- 
missal from the church at Northampton, 
which he had faithfully served for twenty- 
three years, the following letter may be of 
value. It has never been published, having 
been merely handed down in the family of one 
of his lineal descendants as a manuscript of 
value. Written by his wife, Sarah Edwards, 
it was presented to the council at Northamp- 


By IRENE WoopBRIDGE CLARK 
motives of personal’feeling, nd that personal 
prejudice caused hin\'to bar-the doors of the 
church against certain individuals who desired 
admittance, 

A close study of Jonathan Edwards’s charac- 
ter by any unprejudiced mind; Will at once 
exonerate him from: this implication. . But in 
his own day and among his. own people, feel- 
ing was too intense for fair judgment to be 
possible except among a very few. 
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ton June 22, 1750, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the difficulties that had arisen between 
pastor and people, and deciding whether the 
severance of the pastoral relation was advis- 
able. ; 

The council stated that it found “ the senti- 
ments of the pastor and church to be diametric- 
ally opposite to each other: the pastor insist- 
ing upon it as necessary to the admission of 
members to full communion that they should 
make a profession of sanctifying grace; 
whereas the brethren are of opinion that the 
Lord’s Supper is a con- 
verting ordinance, and 
consequently that persons, 
if they have a competency 
of knowledge and are of 
a blameless life; may be 
admitted to the Lord’s 
table, although they make 
no such profession.”’ In 
view ‘of this condition of 
affairs, the question, “‘ Is 
it necessary that the re- 
lation between pastor and . 
people be dissolved?”’ was 
put to the council, and 
“resolved in the affirma- 
tive.”” 

In this day, when our 
modern churches have so 
unanimously swung 
around to the full accept- 
ance of Edwards’s view, 
it is difficult to realize how 
fierce a storm of opposition 
it then aroused. As is al- 
ways the case, people 
found it difficult to sepa- 
rate principles from per- 
sonalities, and underneath 
the fair consideration of 
the abstract question there 
lurked the*conviction that. — - 
Edwards was actuated by“: 





The purpose of Mrs. Edwards’s letter was 
to show that what might seem a sudden caprice 
on her husband’s part was in reality merely 
the first public action based on a conviction 
long held, which time was continually strength- 
ening. A reading of it will give an insight 
into much that has been obscured. 


MRS. EDWARDS'S LETTER 


I, the subscriber, do testify and declare that above 
four years ago, not very long after Mr. Edwards had 
admitted the last Persen that ever was admitted 





into this church who made no Profession of Godli- 
ness, He told me that He would-not dare ever to 
admit another Person without a Profession of real 
saving Religion; and the sanie Time told me he had 
put something into his Book on Religious A ffections 
by which the Country would know his opinion, and 
that He had done it on Design that’ They might 
have some Intimation of it. 

And not long after, when riding out with him, (I 
being ill, and riding for my Health) He had con- 
siderable discourse on this subject, and spake much 
of the great difficulties that He expected would 


‘come upon Him by reason of his opinion. I asked 


Him what Course he intended to take. He said he 
knew not what. I asked Him if He would not 
publish something expressly handling the subject & 
vindicating his opinion : He replied not unless He 


* was forced to it, for-He did [not] at all love openly 


to oppose his Grandfather in that manner : He said 
to preach against him would be looked upon as a 


‘great degree of atrogance (or to that purpose) and 


mich more'to print against Him. He chose rather 
for the present to content Himself with giving some 


* oceasional Intimations of his opinion, that People 


may be thinking of it ; as (said He) [ have already 
done in my Book on religious affections ; when that 
Book comes out all my People will know that I am 
of that .opinion, and added, I am still looking & 
inquiring into this matter and ’tis possible I may 
hereafter see otherwise. 

He often touched on this matter in discourse with 
me before his Books on religious Affections came 
out; But when these Books came abroad He said 
to me that’ He wondered that He heard nothing of 
the People’s taking notice that He differed from Mr. 
Stoddard. He very often said that He did think 
it probable that the People would never yield to 
his opinion ; but yet from Time to Time expressed 
a full determination not to go on in admitting mem- 
bers without a credible Profession of Godliness any 
more, unless He should receive other Light, and 
often signified that when He should begin to have 
Occasion to act on his Principles, or when any 
offered to come into the Church, that made no pre- 
tense to Godliness, & He should be obliged to refuse, 
then the Tumult would begin. 

And sometimes when we talked of the Probability 
of Col. Stoddard’s disliking my * opposing the opin- 
ion & Practice of his Father, He always said to that 
Purpose that let that be as it would, it was his full 
determination to go on ‘no longer as He had done, 
unless He had conviction offered. I several Times 
heard Mr. Edwards say that He thought it his best 
way to improve his Time in endeavoring to get 





* It would seem that the word should be “his,” 
instead of “my,” but it is not so; the word is “ my.” 
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Light, ’till He was obliged to act, and that He chose 
to give some intimations of his opinion before He 
had oceasion to act, lest when He came to refuse 
any one that offered Himself to join with the church, 
giving as a Reason of it that He had changed his 
opinion, It should be suspected that this was not the 
True Reason, but that this Refusal was indeed 
from personal Prejudice. 

I often heard Mr. Edwards speak freely of his 
forementioned opinion, and his Resolution to pro- 
ceed no further &c, before his Family & before oth- 
ers, both Town People and Strangers, before Col. 
Stoddard’s death, & before his salary was settled, 
and never as a secret Thing or a Thing that He 
desired would be kept so; nor had I ever any 
Imagination that He desired it should be kept 
secret; and therefore both 1 & my children often 
freely spoke of it when we had Occasion. I often 
heard Mr. Edwards speak of these Things to Mr. 
John Brainerd ; and particularly of the Probability 
of its ending in a separation between Him and his 
People. 

I heard him once speak of these Things very 
freely and fully about four years ago, when Mr. 
Buel & Mr. Osborn of Long-Island & Lieut. Phelps 
& Mr. Noah Parsons of this Town were present ; 
& while he was discoursing of it, Noah Lyman came 
in & Mr. Edwards did not. at all forbear on that 
account but still went on freely uttering the same 
things. I remember He once talked. of it to Col. 
Dwight before his salary was settled, who never 
had, I suppose, at that Time intimated any favour- 
able Thought of his opinion. He once before Col. 
Stoddard’s death talked largely of the matter in my 
hearing with Mr. Burr of Newwark,* Mr. Strong, 
now settled at: Portsmouth, being present. He told 
Mr. Burr that He should be glad to see otherwise if 
He could, for as his Judgment now was, He could 
proceed. no further in our Former way; tho’ it was 
not unlikely that his Refusal might be a means of 
Throwing him out of Business, & bringing Him & 
his Family to Poverty. Mr. Burr then said to Him 
“Tf the case be so; you had better run away from 
these difficulties and accept the Place of the Presi- 
dent of N-Jersey College.” Mr Edwards replied 
He must not run away before He was called, for 
these difficulties were not come upon Him yet. 

I remember Mr. Edwards once in talking to 
some Gentlemen of these matters Expressed Him- 
self thus, that the difficulties He had a Prospect 
of appeared .to Him like a Bottomless ocean, He 
could see no end of ’em. I once asked Him 
whether it was worth his while to strive to have 
his salary settled seeing He thought it probable 
that this difficulty would end in a separation be- 
tween Him & his People; He answered, there 
were so great difficulties arose through the sala- 
ries being unsettled that if he tarried but a year or 
two longer He chose to have it done. .1 can fur- 
ther testify that to my observation, Mr. Edwards’s 
being of this opinion was publickly talked of 
abroad, three years ago the last February, and 
that I then heard it openly talked of at Hartford 

*This was President Burr of the New Jersey 
(now Princeton) College, the father of Aaron 
Burr. 


& New-Haven, & being enquired of about it there, 

spoke of it freely my self. I also once talked freely 

of it to Elisha Pomeroy going to Boston with Him 

before Col. Stoddard’s death. SARAH EDWARDS. 
Northampton, June 17th. 1750. 


Not only does this letter give the private 
personal history of Edwards’s change of view 
on this vital subject, but it reveals the char- 
acter of the man. In the first place, his desire 
to be absolutely sure of the correctness of his 
views, before imposing them on others, reveals 
a very prominent mental trait. This solici- 
tude, this actual passion for absolute truth, 
did not apply merely to this one instanee; it 
is apparent in every sermon, in every address. 
No stone is ever left unturned in his research 
after truth; every possible objection that can 
be raised by himself or those opposing him is 
brought forward and examined minutely, and 
his conclusions are reached only after long 
and laborious study. It seems hard to realize 
that those who had known the great divine 
so long and so well as pastor and preacher, 
and who must have been thoroughly acquainted 
with his character and intellectual methods, 
could sincerely have believed him capable of a 
course of action so foreign to his every instinct. 

Again, the letter reveals two other promi- 
nent characteristics—steadfastness and brav- 
ery in the face of the most painful and diffi- 
cult situation that was ever to confront him. 
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He realized, as others realized 
for him, that by promulgating 
a doctrine directly opposed to 
that of Rev. Solomon Stod- 
dard,.his honored grand- 
father, and, as it happened, 
predecessor in the North- 
ampton church, he placed him- 
self in a very equivocal po- 
sition, a position sure to be 
misunderstood and criticised. 
He also fully realized—as his 
words testify—that he ran the 
gravest risk of losing the 
place of prominence and re- 
gard he then held, and of 
reducing himself and family 
to actual poverty. But he did 
not on that account waver at 
all in going steadily forward 
toward what he conceived to 
be the only right position, 
speaking openly of the matter 
to his friends, and seeking 
through his printed utterances 
to influence opinions, being 
held back from publi¢ speech 
only by considerations of filial 
regard ; considerations which 
were more potent a century 
and a half ago than they are 
now. 

Perhaps one of the noklest and finest traits 
of this fine and noble man was his sweetness 
of spirit.. Studying thirteen hours daily, 
wrapped in the contemplation of abstract and 
divine themes, he was not at his ease in the 
ordinary gatherings of his people; he found 
himself out of place, he failed to understand 
them in this side of their lives and he some- 
times misunderstood and misjudged them, earn- 
ing for himself the epithets, “ stiff,’’ ** unso- 
ciable.”” But in this sad closing of a wonder- 
fully successful ministry, whose glory’ had 
culminated in the remarkable revival of a few 
years previous, the man’s real temper of 
spirit shines clearly forth. Though under the 
fire of unjust accusations, not a trace of bitter- 
ness, not a hint of a desire to retaliate, is 
shown. His farewell sermon is pathetic. 
Addressed to a people who listened to him 
with anger and impatience, it contains only 
solicitude for their future welfare, solemn 
warning and admonition, in the same faithful 
spirit in which he had addressed them for 
twenty-three years, and a sad yet hopeless 
desire to exonerate himself in their eyes. Of 
blame or recrimination there is none. 

Looking back over the years, we feel that 
the words of the council on that fateful day 
in Northampton expressing confidence in his 
sincerity and appreciating his Christian spirit 
should be heartily indorsed. 





The Pictures in This Number 


To bring together the large number of rare 
illustrations which adorn this Jonathan Ed- 
wards number has been no slight task, and 
one made possible only by the friendly co-op- 
eration of a number of persons interested in 
preserving the records, historical sites and 
other tangible tokens appertaining to Jonathan 
Edwards. All the existing photographs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards go back to the oil 
paintings made in 1740 and now at Stoning- 
ton, Ct. Itis from this source that our cover 
portrait comes, as well as the picture of Mrs. 
Edwards, though for the use of the latter we 


‘acknowledge special indebtedness to Prof. 


H. N. Gardiner of Smith College, Northampton. 
The plate appears in the volume edited by him, 
entitled, Jonathan Edwards—a Retrospect. 

Of the other portraits on pages 463-464 that 
of Mary Edwards Dwight, the fourth daughter 
of Jonathan, was loaned to us by Mrs. Egbert 
C. Smyth of Andover, a descendant, while the 
picture of the first President Dwight came 
from his grandson, the second President 
Dwight of Yale. Rev. C..A. Jaquith of South 
Windsor, Ct , who has made thorough investi- 


gation of all the memorabilia connected with 
Edwards’s boyhood home, procured for us a 
picture of the site of the birthplace. The 
tankard once owned and used by Edwards, 
now in New Haven, was photographed for 
Mrs. Godfrey Dunscombe. 

The Northampton pictures show both the 
house where he resided and the present aspect 
of the street. There is no extant picture of 
the First Church where he preached, which 
was built in 1737, but we give a pictu e of the 
present Edwards Church, an offshoot of the 
First in 1833. 

The pastor at Stockbridge, Rev. Elbert 8. 
Porter, has been of service to us in securing 
a proper pictorial representation of the places 
in that town connected with Edwards. We 
acknowledge indebtedness also to Harper 
Brothers for the picture of the house in Stock- 
bridge in which he lived. It appeared origi- 
nally in the Monthly in an article on Stock- 
bridge by Rev. N. H. Eggleston when pastor 
there. To Mr. V. L. Collins of Princetun Uni- 
versity we are indebted for aid in securing the 
pictures of Princeton scenes. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Coming Across 


Every sail is full set, and the sky 
And the sea blaze with light, 

And the moon mid her virgins glides on 
As St. Ursula might. 

And the throb of the pulse never stops 
In the heart of the ship, 

As her measures of water and fire 
She drinks down at a sip. 

Yet I never can think as I lie 
And so wearily toss, 

That by saint or by star, or by ship, 
lam coming across. 


But by light which I know in dear eyes 
That are bent on the sea, 
And the touch I remember of hands 
That are waiting for me. 
By the light of the eyes I could come 
If the stars should all fail ; 
And I think if the ship should go down 
That the hands would prevail. 
—Helen Hunt. 


A Cheap Sanitarium 
BY ELLEN CONWAY 


In the debatable land between that ex- 
treme form of nervous exhaustion which 
consigns its victim unreservedly to the 
doctor’s care and the easy, assured health 
of nerves in their normal poise, numbers 
of women drag out their lives. 

For some of them the limitations of 
the purse seem to make escape impossi- 
ble. ‘All you need is rest and freedom 
from ¢care,’’ says the cheery doctor to the 
widow who supports herself and her four 
children by the plainest of plain sewing, 
but his prescription is as unattainable as 
a diet of nightingales’ tongues. 

Even to women in far easier circum- 
stances, the expense of the ordinary san- 
itarium or nervine is to be incurred only 
in case of extremest necessity. And such 
women are usually right in thinking they 
do not need anything so elaborate and 
costly. What they do need is the rest, 
the detachment, the freedom from re- 


sponsibility—that is, the sanitarium minus" 


the exclusive menus, the artificial quiet 
and the close professional attention. 
Oddly enough, few of them have discov- 
ered that such a sanitarium is entirely 
within their reach—and is nothing more 
nor less than a boarding place. One may 
have a month of it for the price of a 
week at a ‘‘nervine.’’ 

‘*But a boarding place is so hard to 
find,’’ objects the weary housewife, whose 
energy just suffices to keep her going in 
her accustomed round, but cannot take 
her a step outside it. Not at all. A 
boarding place for a family is hard to 
find. Golf links for papa, “attractions” 
for the grown-up sons and daughters, 
with company of a sort to please them 
and not displease their more fastidious 
parents, piazza room, indoor amusements 
for rainy weather, a place for the chil- 
dren to play out of harm’s way, connect- 
ing rooms, laundry facilities at reason- 
able prices—O! we all know it is the 
labor of three months to look up board 
for a fortnight. 

But when there is the taste of only one 
person to be consulted, and she a staid, 
middle-aged matron in search not of 
pleasure but of rest, itis the simplest 
matter in the world. The place really 


makes very little difference. The loving 
mother shrinks from putting it into 
words, but the truth is—ahy place away 
from home will do: Monntains aren’t 
necessary. Sea air isn’t necessary. Pic- 
turesque surroundings aren’t necessary. 
Even the country isn’t necessary, nor the 
summer time. Sometimes the winter 
bustle of a small town will furnish just 
the right amount of mild distraction, and 
the nearness to doctor, druggist and 
telephone prove reassuring to unsteady 
nerves. 

Two or three letters to friends in towns 
not more than ten or fifteen miles away 
from home, bespeaking their inquiries, 
and one of them is sure to know of the 
right place. You may be fortunate 
enough to find yourself the only boarder. 
If not, you can easily see as little as you 
please of the rest of the household—a 
privilege which makes boarding far supe- 
rior to ordinary visiting for the tired 
woman. 

Your room will be your castle. What- 
ever footsteps may sound outside, they 
are not bringing you problems from the 
kitchen or the nursery. You may take 
your nap and your walks unquestioned, 
and make your toilet with leisure to look 
at your back hair. You may go to bed 
at preposterously early hours, and turn 
over to sleep again after you hear the 
milkman in the morning. You may 
dawdle over fancy work such as the chil- 
dren never saw in your hands, or find 
your highest joy in repairing the bindings 
on your skirts. You may dress as plainly 
as you please—you haye no position to 
maintain, no hostess to gratify, you are 
traveling incognito. 

If you crave the companionship of your 
kind, the midweek church services will 
put you in the way of the little you need. 
(But do not sacrifice too much of your 
precious solitude. You can’t bottle it up 
to take home.) There will be a hospitable 
library where you may linger and read, 
and if, perchance, you sit up till forbid- 
den hours over the novel you take back to 
your room, the flavor of the escapade 
may be as good a tonic for you as sleep. 
Your meals may be no better than you 
provide at home, but they will taste bet- 
ter. And by and by you will feel the 
tense nerves relaxing. The springs of 
hope and courage will begin to fill again, 
and happy memories and anticipations 
will come bubbling up. And you will 
pay your modest board bill with a sense 
that never did paltry dollars represent so 
much of that which you had supposed 
money could not buy. 


The Spirit of God is now proving to us 
that this individualistic side of Christian- 
ity, although always primary and essen- 
tial, is, after all, only a section of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. This 
must be so, seeing that the gospel was 
for man, who in the nature of him is 
structurally social. You can insulate a 
wire because it is a wire, but you cannot 
insulate aman. The kingdom Christ es- 
tablished was one of the sons of God; 
and the ideal social order is that in which 
the principle of brotherhood reigns with 
illimitable sway.—John Clifford. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 

What the religion of Christ desires of 
us is, not that we should alter the out- 
ward form of our life, but that we 
infuse a new spirit into it, even the t 
of Christ. It is not that we should te- 
nounce the business, or occupation, or 
profession, formerly ours; but that we 
should carry it on henceforth, realizing: it 
to be a way in which God is with us, by 
which he is leading us, through which he 
will bring us to a promised heritage at 
the last.—Andrew Bruce Davidson. 


God hides in good habits.—Eden Phiil- 
potts. } 





It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak these hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, baldand sear. — 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light! 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 
— Ben Jonson. 





Heaven is your mark, Christ your way 
thither, the word the way to Christ, God’s 
spirit the guide to both. When in this 
race impatience shall make you to tire, 
or ignorance to stray, or idleness or weak- 
ness to stumble, or willfulness to fall; 
may repentance raise you, faith quicken 
you, patience strengthen you, till perse- 
verance bring you back to the mark.— 
Thomas Fuller. 





The chief end of discipline is high 
personal character. Character is the 
triumph over temptation. The surest 
conservative of character is service,— 
Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


God the Father give us grace 

To walk in the light of Jesus’ face. 

God the Son give us a part 

In the hiding-place of Jesus’ heart: 

God the Spirit so hold us up 

That we may drink of Jesus’ cup. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


The beatitude of the world is, ‘“‘ Blessed 
are they who possess’; Jesus said, 
‘*Blessed are those who are.’’—Clarence 
Lathbury. 


O Thou ever blessed fountain of 
life, I bless Thee that Thou hast in- 
fused into me Thine own vital breath, 
so that I am become a living soul. 
It is my earnest desire that I may not 

but grow. May I grow 
in patience and fortitude of soul, in 
humility and zeal, in spirituality and 
a heavenly disposition of mind. In 
a word, as Thou knowest I hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, make 
me whatever Thou wouldest delight 
to see me. Draw on my soul, by the 











tle influences of Y gtacious 
irit, every trace and every feature 
which Thine eye, O heavenly Father, 


may survey with pleasure, and which 
Thou mayest acknowledge as Thine 
ownimage. I ask and hope it through 
him of whose fullness we have all re- 
ceived. Amen. 
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The New Umbrella 
Oh, Ella! nee 
With her first umbrella! 
She walked abroad like any queen. 
She held it proudly for display, 
Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
Was ever little girl more gay? 


Dear Ella! 

Such a small umbrella! 

Once in the rain-swept market-place 
I met her; dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls. 


“Why, Ella! 

Where’s your new umbrella? ” 

Said I; “‘ the storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care, 

A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?”’ 


Oh, Ella! 

With her first umbrella! 

She looked at me and shyly spoke, 

The rain-drops pelting on her yet: 

‘*T have it here beneath my cloak, 

Because, you see, it might get wet! ’’ 
—Agnes Lee. 





In the Pantry 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Johnny Wright was in the big pantry 
behind the stairs, eating a saucer of plum 
jam which Nora had left there for him. 
Ellis saw him there and, partly because 
he thought Johnny had no business to be 
eating the jam and partly because he was 
far too fond of teasing his small brother, 
he softly shut the door and slid the stout, 
old-fashioned iron bolt into place so noise- 
lessly that Johnny never knew he was 
locked in until he had swallowed his last 
spoonful and tried to get out. 

Ellis went off laughing. He meant to 


let Johnny out in about.a quarter of an; 


hour; but Stan Herbert from across the 
way called to him to go over and help 
him develop some photographs he had 
taken, and Ellis forgot all about the small 
boy bolted in the pantry.. Goodness only 
knows how long Johnny would have had 
to stay there—for the only window in the 
pantry was a tiny one high up near the 
ceiling—had not Mamma Wright come 
home sooner than she expected and, hear- 
ing a rumpus in the pantry, let the pris- 
oner out. 

Johnny was very cross and I can hardly 
blame him. It isnot good for the temper 
to be locked into a hot pantry-on a hot 
day when you are only eating the jam 
you were told you could eat. Johnny 
had been in the pantry only half an hour, 
but he was convinced that he had been 
there ‘‘for ages,” and he had been there 
long enough to miss what he calléd “a 
very ’portant ’gagement.” 

He had promised to meet Elmer Her- 
bert and Willie Grigson in the park at 
two o’clock. Willie’s uncle was going 
to take them bathing. The time was long 
past, and of course they were gone and 
Johnny had no idea where to look for 
them, even if mamma had been willing to 
let him start off alone. 

Johnny grimly resolved that he would 
“pay Ellis back.” This was very wrong 


in Johnny, of course, but then you know 


| 
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even small, nine-year-old boys are human 
when they have missed a very ’portant 
*gagement. Besides, Johnny had already 
endured a good dealrat Ellis’s hands. 

He brooded over his wrongs all day 
and went to bed still full of resentment. 
Ellis was not coming in until late. He 
had gone over to Westmouth to attend 
a baseball practice with the Westmouth 
nine. 

About eleven o’clock Johnny woke up 
with a jump.. He heard a noise below 
and knew that Ellis had returned. The 
noise was in the pantry. The remem- 
brance of his wrongs rushed over our 
small boy’s soul. He crept out to the 
landing and.peered through the banisters 
to the moonlit hall below. The house 
was so still that Johnny felt creepy, and 
the pantry door was shut, but he knew 
Ellis was inside, getting a snack before 
coming to bed. 

Johnny made up his mind what he 
would do. He softly crept down the 
stairs, a little, white-clad figure. The 
stairs creaked until Johnny thought every 
soul in the house would be rushing out 
to see what the noise was about. That 
is a habit stairs have at night, you know. 

But Johnny got down without disturb- 
ing any one. Noiselessly he crept along 
the hall. He had not stalked Indians with 
Willie and Elmer times out of mind for 
nothing. 

Outside the pantry door he halted. He 
could hear. Ellis moving about inside and 
softly rattling the dishes. Johnny shot 
the bolt noiselessly into place and then 
crept back upstairs with a chuckle: 

“We'll see how Master Ellis likes 
being locked in the pantry for hours at 
a stretch himself,” said Johnny vindie- 
tively, as he shut the door tight and 
scrambled into bed. ‘‘If he makes ever 
so much noise nobody’ll hearhim. Father 
and mother’s room is too far away and 
Nora sleeps like the dead. I’ve heard 
her say so.” 

He shut his eyes tight and resolved to 
go right to sleep. Then Johnny’s con- 
science began to trouble him. He had 
never known he -had a conscience be- 
fore; and he didn’t know now what it 
was. But he felt uncomfortable. Some- 
thing worried -him. He tried to think 
of all the tricks Ellis had played on him, 
but could only remember all the nice 
things that Ellis had done for him. He 
thought of the day he had cut his foot 
and couldn’t go to the picnic and Ellis 
had stayed home, too, and read to him 
and made taffy for him. 

Johnny rolled over on his pillow and 
groaned. If this was revenge he didn’t 
see anything very sweet about it. He 
would. count a; thousand and see if 
that would put him to sleep. One—two 
—three—four—five—six—seven — Johnny 
sat up in bed. suddenly. He was going 
down to let Ellis out. 

Just then the door opened and Ellis, 
lamp in hand, walked unconcernedly in. 

“OQ, so you got out yourself?” said 
Johnny. 

‘*Hello, youngster, aren’t you asleep 
yet?’ said Ellis patronizingly. 

“How did you do it,’’ persisted Johnny. 

“Do what, kid?” 
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“Why, get out of the pantry. I bolted 
you in—and I was just starting down to 
let you out. I don’t know how you ever 
managed to open it yourself. I’m sure I 
bolted it good and tight.” 

“You’ve been dreaming, Johnny-kid. 
That’s what’s the matter. I wasn’t near 
the pantry tonight. Didn’t need to be. 
Ted Stavert’s mother over at West- 
mouth gave us a dandy lunch. Ice cream 
and ’’*— 

“T wasn’t dreaming,” said Johnny 
stubbornly. ‘I tell you I heard some 
one in the pantry and I went down and 
locked the door to pay you out for lock- 
ing it onme. If it wasn’t you, who was 
it?” 

Ellis looked puzzled. Johnny certainly 
seemed to be wide-awake and in earnest. 
But if his story were correct, who or 
what was in the pantry? 

Suddenly Ellis thought of a burglary 
that had been committed on their very 
street two weeks ago. A house had been 
entered and a good deal of plate stolen. 
The police had been unable to capture 
the thief or recover the booty. Ellis 
thought of all the silver in the pantry 
drawers and of Grandma Wright’s 
spoons. 

“You stay here, Johnny,” he said. 
“I’m going to wake father up.’’ 

Mr. Wright listened to Ellis’s story in 
amazement. Johnny was brought out 
into the hall and stoutly maintained his 
story under much _ cross-questioning. 
Finally Mr. Wright telephoned to the 
police station. Two men came down 
and they opened the pantry door. 

There was a burglar and they captured 
him and took him off to the police sta- 
tion, having first relieved him of the 
Wright silver. He was a young fellow 
and seemed too frightened and bewil- 
dered to resist. The booty he had carried 
off in his former raid was found and re- 
stored to its owner later on. 

Johnny Wright was the hero of ‘the 
town for nine days. He did not enjoy 
it; somehow, Johnny had very little to 
say about his exploit. Although it had 
turned out well he was ashamed of it. 
Mamma Wright had talked a little talk 
to him about giving way to revengeful 
feelings. She said the fact that it had all 
turned out so fortunately was no excuse 
for the motive. Johnny hung his head 
and promised that he would never again 
try to pay people out. 

Ellis got his talking to from his father. 
I do not know just what Mr. Wright said 
to him, but I know that Ellis never played 
any more tricks on his small brother. 
He went from his conference with his 
father straight to Johnny. 

“Look here, sonny,” he said manfully; 
“I’m sorry for locking you into the pan- 
try and putting ice down your back and 
knocking over your Indian ambush and 
hiding your air gun and all the rest. For- 
give your penitent brother and he’ll let 
you alone after this.” 

“G’ way with you,” said Johnny, very 
red in the face. 

But he told Elmer and Willie that 
afternoon that -Ellis was a splendid 
brother and he meant to be just like him 
when he got big. 
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Where God and Mari**Meet” 
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By Rev. A. E. —— 


Jesus said that the deliberate paxpene 
to serve God brings any one face to face 
with God. “If any man willeth to. do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” The result of 
such an experience is first to surprise the 
man with the new knowledge which he 
gains, and then to give him a permanent 
enlargement of spiritual vision. The 
Bible, which usually treats of human. ex- 
perience in the concrete, contains many 
wonderful illustrations of this fact that 
- to set one’s face toward God is to meet 
with him. They appear all along the 
way of Bibe history, from Adam to 
John. One of the most illuminating in 
the Old Testament is the experience of 
King David resolving to build a temple 
to Jehovah. The seventh chapter of the 
second book of Samuel is an episode com- 
plete in itself. These three steps appear 
in the simple narrative: 

1. The man would do something worthy 
of God. The building of his own palace 
had interested two nations [2 Sam. 5: 
9-12]. It was erected not for his pleasure 
only, but to witness to the permanent 
establishment of his kingdom in its new 
capital, The Lebanon mountains had 
been levied on for costly cedars to con- 
struct it. Then David had brought into 
the city and placed beside it the sacred 
shrine which had guided Israel into the 
promised land, and on which he meant 
to teach the nation to rely for safety and 
prosperity ; for within the casket, which 
he knew contained fundamental laws 
for man’s conduct, he believed was en- 
shrined in some peculiar sense the source 
of law and life, the Jehovah God. 

But when he looked out of his palace 
windows on the curtained tent which 
contained the precious treasure, the pur- 
pose grew in him to build a house for 
God. Itis a distinct gain to any one to 
find some definite task worthy of his 
highest powers. Through such an expe- 
rience many men of ordinary ability have 
become great. It was that which made 
a plain young shoemaker become William 
Carey the pioneer modern missionary, 
who condensed his experience into these 
simple words, ‘“‘ Attempt great things for 
God; expect great things from God.” 
The King of Israel attempted a great 
thing for God, and as a result he met 
God face to face. 

2. God rewarded the worthy purpose. 
There were sufficient reasons for not 
building a temple when David wanted to 
build one. They were brought to the 
mind of the prophet when he reflected on 
the matter. Probably the nation had 
not yet reached the condition of stability 
and peace nor gained the wealth which 
warranted so great expenditure as David 
proposed. But the one reason the prophet 
offered was that God was not dependent 
on a building for carrying out his plans 
for his people. There was more power in 
the little casket borne before the Israel- 
ites marching out of Egypt and into 
Canaan than in the magnificent new 
temple on which Christ looked as he 
wept over Jerusalem and said, ‘ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 11. 


Text, 2 Sam. 7: 1- 





But the king’s purpose was. genuine, 
and through-that he met God. -. His. his-. 


tory thus far had been a series of won- 
derful providences.. He saw in them 


now the guarantee of a more wonderful. 


future. He would build for-God a house 
of cedar, yet could not. But-God would 
build for him a household from his 
own loins. A powerful family is nobler 
than a great temple. A nation built to 
endure counts the building of a temple 
only one of many worthy things to do. 
When David purposed to. build a house 
for God, he got the assurance from God, 
“Thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
made sure forever before thee ; thy throne 
shall be established forever.’’ 

When a man sets himself to do a worthy 
thing for God, he is likely to see in a new 
light what God has done for him. And 
he is inspired by seeing that to expect 
greater things and to grow sure of them. 
**T will build for you a temple,”’ said the 
man to God. ‘I took you from a sheep- 
fold and made you a king,’’ said God to 
the man, ‘‘and I will make you the head 
of a house of kings which shall endure 
forever.’’ Such was the divine response 
which the expression of the man’s pur- 
pose called forth. 

3. The vision of the man was enlarged 
through his meeting with God. One who 
would find the secret of the Bible should 
brood over that meditation of David as 
he sat before Jehovah [2 Sam. 7: 18-29]. 
He thought on his past and the hand of 
God in it till he wondered at his own 
greatness. But he saw in it simply the 
working of the Almighty kindness toward 
him and could say, ‘“‘There is none like 
thee, neither is there any God besides 
thee.’’ He thought on the history of the 
people whom God had delivered and 
guided and borne with in patience, till 
the most wonderful thing about it was 
the fact that ‘thou, Jehovah, becamest 
their God.’”’ Then his thought returned 
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yc" to the promise that God would make his 


household a family of kings, and the most 
glorious thing about it was that it was to 
be established” before ‘Jehovah, whose © 
name should be magnified forever, and 
whose blessing gave value to the promised 
house. Thus the man’s. vision grew till 
as God was magnified the man and his 
doings and his family and his future ap- 
peared of larger importance and took on 
more royal forms. Thus he became able 
to shape the life of Israel and stamp his 
character on it, till it came to be known 
to after generations as: the.kingdom of 
David; and the Redeemer of mankind 
who sprang from it is received by the 
world as the Son of David. 

A man by proposing to. serve. God 
comes to know the will. and, thought of 
God, finds an assurance of eternal life 
with God, gains an enlarged. vision anda 
true one of his own life and mission, and’ 
of the working of the divine plan for the, 
deliverance of the world from sin.and its 
preparation to be. a habitation. of God 
through the Spirit. The man who sets 
himself to do great things for God be- 
comes a seer. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 4-10. Giving: Congregational Op- 
portunities, Responsibilities and Privileges. 
2 Cor. 9: 6-15; 1 Cor. 16: 1-4. 

The various channels. Different systems of giy- 
ing. Training the young. What proportion of in- 
come should be the ideal? : 


[For prayer meeting editorial see page 455.) 
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SILICO 


Brilliancy unsurpassed. 
meee” that will last. 
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grocer. 
“Bittoon,” 1 30 Chet Street, New York. 














Lustre the greatest, 
labor the least. 





















A syrup that is delicio 
health maker and body 


A jug the children dance around 
in gleeful anticipation. 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 

nutritious—a valuable 
ilder. Contains all 
the goodness of the most nutritive cereal grown. 
Put up in airtight, friction-top tins. 
At grocers, 1ocy 25c and 50c. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

New York and 
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Chicago after a Summer Near 
: ~ Boston 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


As soon as I found myself on the running 
board of an electric car, holding on perilously 
with the little finger of one hand and feeling 
with the other for the nickel that was to 
enable the conductor to ring up his 112th fare, 
I knew that I was in Boston. As soon as I 
heard the newsboys shouting their one o’clock 
editions and saw that- it was high noon, I 
knew that. I was back in Chicago. It would 
take more nerve than a Chicago newsboy has 
to shout five o’clock editions at the subway 
-entrance with Park Street spire pointing 
heavenward and the hands of its clock at a 
quarter of two. Chicago is a conservative 
city. It delights to think of itself as tremen- 
dously in advance of things, and that justifies 
it in lagging a little. 

We in Chicago are much nearer to the crops 
than are our brethren in Boston. We have 
been watching the thermometer through days 
of heavy rain that changed to continued cold, 
hoping for the averting of a frost. Frost in 
September, in a season that began with spring 
floods, kills hopes as well as corn. Not our 
home missionary churches only, but those in 
the cities as well, would suffer much from 
such @ failure in -the corn crop as a freeze last 
week would have implied. A week more of 
sunshine such as now has come to us will 
do us good all winter. 

Suburban churches quite generally have 
been devoting the summer to repairs. The 
labor problem has thus been brought, not 
merely to their doors, but within them. For 
what with the carpet mills of New England 
shut by reason of strikes, and plumbers and 
carpenters and painters all joined in close 
unions, work has been begun with some peril. 
But in general the work of the fall is opening 
well; pastors are feeling rested and coura- 
geous, and people are expectant and in earnest. 

Important vacancies remain to be filled this 
autumn. The seminary is seeking the best 
man in the country to take the place of Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie, and New England Church 
wants a pastor by reason of the removal of the 
same good man. The problem of the down- 
town church is being wrestled with earnestly 
and effectively. at First Church by Dr. Bart- 
lett, and at Union Park by Dr. Berle. A man 
equally strong and gifted will find a great 
field. in the New England Church. 

Illinois is four states in one. It may be di- 
vided into city and country, and the time has 
already come when the population of the two 
halves.is practically even; or it may be di- 
vided into its. northern half, settled from New 
England and foreign lands, and its southern 
half, settled principally from, Kentucky .and 
Tennessee. The southern is, Congregation- 
ally, home missionary soil. We have not, out- 
side such cities. as. Springfield and Quincy, a 
self-supporting church in that region: In 
Egypt, the sonth end, our work is new, beset 
with problems, and large with hope. As be- 
tween city and country, again, the city is a mis- 
sionary field, both home and foreign. 

Tlinois has done a large thing now for twen- 
ty-five years in caring for its own great and 
diversified home missionary work, and in do- 
ing something beside for the work of thé na- 
tion outside. Among the vacancies to be filléd 

_ this autumn none is more important than that 
of the superintendency of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society. He should be a mission- 
ary statesman who is to follow Dr. James 
Tompkins, who retires on Oct.1. Dr. Tomp- 
kins has been the only superintendent of the so- 
ciety, his term of service eovéring the entire life 
of the organization Others will write of him, 
and of his great'work ; my present thought is 
of the largeness of the opeiling that awaits the 

‘right man. To be the missionary bishop of il- 
linois might ‘well call forth the best-energies of 

_ the best man in the denomination. - 

The past year: has witnéased two great gath- 
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erings in Chicago, each of special importance, 
and the more notable because representative 
of two different pepular movements. One 
was the Religious Education Convention, 
which: taxed: the great Auditorium -to its ut- 
most limit, and brought to its platform emi- 
nent men from the whole nation. Probably 
the average college president would say that 
it was the most notable gathering held in 
America in the last twenty years; and there 
are pastors not a. féw who share this opinion. 
The other gathering was’ held -in the same 
room, and drew ‘a. ¢rowd- equally large and 
far more enthusiastic. Dr. Torrey had. re- 
turned from his around-the-world revival] tour 
and was stariing off again, and a multitude 
gathered to rejoice in the good he had:acecom- 
plished and to pray for greater. Blessings upon 
his further preaching. 

The notable thing toa Chicago ‘man, seated 
where he could view both congregations, was 
that they were almost wholly distinct. Hardly 
a face seen at the one was recognized at the 
other; and I think no one prominent in either 
had a conspicuous part in the other. It is en- 
tirely possible that half the people at either 
one did not hear.of the other; and probably 
three-fourths present at either would have 
made no gréat effort to attend the other. 

This is not true, for instance, of the great 
annual gatherings of the various denomina- 
tions. Of course there are certain men. whom 
one is certain to meet at the American Board 
meetings in October whom he never sees at 
the home missionary meetings in May. But 
a good number of those present at the one 
gathering will appear, in the course of a year 
or two, at the other. The two gatherings rep- 
resent interests which are felt to be one. 

The same can hardly be said for the two 
great gatherings in the Auditorium. The 
temper underlying the addresses at the Re- 
ligious Education Convention was favorable 
to Christian nurture rather than to revivals, 
and concerned itself with the development of 
character rather than with the means of bring- 
ing men to immediate decision for Christ. 
The meeting which Dr. Torrey addressed, on 
the other hand, thought little of education, 
counted scholarship a possible impediment, 
and spoke of immediate committal to God as 
the one needful thing. 

Each body carried with it the full approval 
of its own audience. The Religious Educa- 
tion Convention expressed itself in the hearti- 
est terms, and the evangelistic gathering sang 
with great fervor, and with a direct thrust 
at modern methods: 
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It’s the old time religion, 
And it’s good enough for me! 


It even went through the long list of verses 
of the camp meeting jingle, affirming that ‘‘ It 
was good enough for Moses;’’ “It was good 
enougb for David; ”’ and, therefore, ‘‘ It’s good 
enough for me.” 

No one present who sang seemed to con- 
sider that the religion which was ‘good 
enough for Moses” was not “the old time 
religion” which had come down from Menes 
to Rameses, but a very much more recent in- 
novation alleged to have begun not many cen- 
turies back under Abraham, who had discarded 
his ‘‘ old time religion; ’’ or that the religion 
whieh was “‘ good enough for David’? was not 
precisely identical with the religion of Moses, 
as their own song testified; for there was no 
place for singing in the worship arranged by 
Moses, and David made much of it, which was 
an innovation, whereby it became possible to 
use in a service Of praise to the God of Moses 
a song about “the old time ‘réligion.””  In- 
deed, most of the names that would readily 
occur to one to use,in such a, song were the 
names of men who, introduced startling inno- 
vations and; improvements upon what was for 
them ‘the old tisreligien.’:;'Each one of 
them acted as jfthevreligion. which was “ good 
enough ”’ forhit Was the best religion, old or 
new, whiek Ké’éotila get. 

A ‘pastor looking out upon' the work of the 
churches cannot help seeing that these two 
gatherings represent two very different moye- 
ments in the religious life of .teday; and the 
thoughtful man must. wish with ajl his heart 
that the two had more in common, 

A few years ago I talked with that fine or- 
thodox Unitarian, Rev. Charles G. Ames of 
Boston, who said, ‘‘ Can we not have the zeal 
of the Salvation Army without its rant and 
cant and vulgarity?” ‘*‘ And whatif we can- 
not ?’’ Tasked him. ‘“‘ In.that case,’’ said he, 
**let us have the salvation anyway.’”’ 

We have plenty of courage in Chicago, and 
a body of intelligent and earnest laymen, in 
our churches who are my constant admiration, 
Large problems perplex us, but they hardly 
ever discourage us here. The city that has 
lifted itself up out of the swamp and turned 
its river upstream seldom thinks of anything 
as impossible. Boston has some good things 
that we have not, or at least have not to the 
same degree, but of this, which Chicago her- 
self calls ‘“‘nerve,’”’ the churches and people 
here have much. And they need it. For no 
city has such vast problems, or so great things 
to hope for. 
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RELIGION 
Restatement of the Gospel, 
LPS Gi aan DB Oaborn, B.D. D. PP. 253. University 
Press. 


A om statement of the euthae and the pos- 
tulates of the new theology, with a summary 
attempt at a statement of results. The author 
assures us that the work is the outcome of 
personal thought and experience, in which 
meditation has kept in advance of reading, 
and the book justifies the assertion. It has 
the great merits of clear thought, earnest pur- 
pose and evangelical spirit. Its statements are 
always comprehensible, often eloquent, and 
sometimes epigrammatic. The defects of in- 
completeness at points, of the assumption of 
postulates, the arguments for which should be 
at least briefly outlined, and of failure to see 
quite the full strength of positions that are 
abandoned or attacked, are probably insepara- 
ble from so personal a book. The volume is 
of real importance and ought to have a wide 
reading by ministers and laymen of every 
school of thought. 


Into All the World, ef Amos R. Wells. pp. 231. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 50 cents. 


A first book for the study of the history of for- 
eign missions, arranged with practical direc- 
tions for its use in classes. The method is, 
wisely, for the most part biographical and the 
heroes of the story are well chosen. Portraits 
are introduced wherever possible and sugges- 
tive maps and diagrams, with a chronological 
chart. A useful handbook for study, covering 
a wide field. 

Getting and Giv y W. M. Weekley, D. D. 

op. 134. United Bret bn 2 Pub. House, Dayton, O. 


> cents. 
This small volume contains the results of the 


experience of a minister for more than a quar- 
ter of a century in giving and teaching others 
to give. His positions are reasonable, persua- 
sive and stimulating. This is a worthy speci- 
men of the literature of the United Brethren. 
The Lord’s Prayer, A Paraphrase, by Charlotte 
H. Redfern and Chas. T. Sempers. Homosum 
Co., New York. 50 cents. 
A new edition of a poetic interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in nine stanzas, which has 
brought comfort and illumination to many. 
God’s Will and my Life, by Rev. Len. G. 
Broughton. pp. 30. Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 
cents. 
A good specimen of the sermons of the man 
just called to the pastorate of Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. 


FICTION 

a. Tubbs, by Margaret Sidney. 
180. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.00. 
Sally Plunket, conscientious, sturdy and eas- 
ily imposed upon, is the suggestion of much 
humor in this jolly and pathetic book. Her 
reluctance to be an old maid and desire to 
have “ relict ’’ carved upon her tombstone, her 
kindnesses which are never self-conscious, 
and the pathos of her desire to have her own 
way are told with all Margaret Sidney’s skill 
in this her first venture into the field of 
grown-up fiction. 

The Saint of the 

Stearns Davis. . pp. 129. 

cents. 
A delightful and profitable little story told 
with a strength and delicacy of literary touch 
which show the growing ability of this suc- 
cessful young novelist in whom Congregation- 
alists take a just pride. The Saint undertook 
to atone for a grievous sin by repressing all 
natural affections, but at last was brought 
back to more rational ways of discipline by 
a sweet little maiden who proves to be his 
granddaughter. The Wartburg, bluff German 
soldiers, witches and pixies contribute their 
part to the scenery of the story. 

Florestane the Troubadour, by Julia De Wolf 

Addison. pp. 307. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00. 
A romance of medieval days,: written in a 
style of more than ordinary excellence, and 
holding the reader’s interest to the end in spite 
of somewhat hackneyed plot. 


hat Betty, uy Ag ee Prescott fees, pp. 


pp. 


n’s Dale Wiitiegs 
Macmi thier? Co. 


By Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 
Fugitive stories which have ap during 
the past six or eight years have collected, 


altered a little, linked by a slender thread of 
plot, and issued as a complete story. The 


book has some of Mrs. Spofford’s well-known 
characteristics and the publishers have given 
it an attractive dress. 


The Shadow of Victory, by Myrtle Reed. 
pp. 413. GF. Putnam's sons. $1 pect. 


A story with some brilliant sentences, Siiine 
of interest and a vast deal of sickly sentiment. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


a Docgzerd Biget fos, by pet Sace ben Pierson. 


Mrs. Pierson’s see is in interpreting the life of 
the lower creatures in terms of human and, 
indeed, of childish experience. She knows 
how to introduce the air of serious and yet 
humorous reality which children like and her 
moral is usually deftly inserted without be- 
coming obtrusive. The colored pictures are 
lifelike and will greatly please the children. 
But the book belongs to the realm of fairy 
stories rather than of nature study. 

392, bale $1°b0 Gaprte May. pp. 332. Lee & 
A new Quinnebasset story for girls with a 
wholesome atmosphere and plenty of incident, 
but it will add nothing to the author’s reputa- 
tion and we should like to see our girls reading 
a higher grade of literature. 

Sunda rd Reading for the Yo 

pp. 41 Thos. Nelson & Sons. 
An English book of pictures, shetian, brief 
sketches and poems. The range of material is 
wide and will instruct as well as interest the 
little ones. There is a bright frontispiece in 
color and the black and white illustrations are 
by well-known British illustrators. 

The Fairies’ Circus, by Neville Cain. R. H. 

Russell, New York. $1.25. 

These large page pictures and clever des¢rip- 
tive verses make a good bid for popularity in 
the holiday trade. The acrobatic feats of the 
different fairies are well imagined and kept 
well within the limits of good taste. 


s, Swe. Illus. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rnia Addresses by President Roosevelt. 
wv altos California. Promotion Committee, 25 
= Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 25 
cents. 


The collected speeches of the President while 
making his recent tour of the Golden State. 
Spoken from car platforms and in all the varied 
conditions of a hasty travel, they yet represent 
the President’s’ power of forcible expression 
and his well-known theories of life and citi- 
zenship. The committee has made a hand- 
some book. The photographs are some of 
them of real interest, others belong to the 
category of snap shots in unflattering atti- 
tudes which reflect little credit on the taste 


which included them. 
ry . f060. Dodd, 


ype New International 
ae IP 
maine, Tru- 
man "Ebenezer piaek 
Treman an urra 1086, 108s gy D.C. L 
Vols. I-and I. Privately } seated. 
To the Sibdpadeieess members of the five 
families whose histories are traced, these vol- 
umes will be of the highest interest. They 
are also a carefully-wrought-out contribution 
to the earlier history of the country. 


‘umb and oes ah sy b 


Wiberhrees pp. 342. 

dence, R: I. 
The humor of this book is suggested by the 
follies and frailties of humanity. It is hardly 
incisive enough to hold the attention for so 
many pages, and the characters whose story 
is used as a framework are drawn in broad 
burlesque: There is, however, not a little 
wholesome satire in its pages. 

of wo Kobins by Eile Bignell. “p p. 238. Baker 

& Taylor Co. $100 ne 
A newly illustrated pur decorated edition of 
an interesting study of bird life which we com- 
rete to our readers pe An — 


The poe ¢ Ge tae the Treman, Tre 


Mrs. T. 
., Provi- 


Regan t F Cede bee Pe, ae 
ete, — Py Lule eville 


Kirdaud, dr. pp: 194. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Character Reading, by Mrs. Symes. pp. 121, 


Bits from New Books 


A Walk in Italy 


Such a walk as I had, too, the day before 
yesterday, on the marble hills which look to 
Pisa and the sea. It is a great grace of the 
olive, not enough thought on, that it does not 
hurt the grass underneath; and on the sandy 
grass banks and terraces beneath the gray 
and silver of the wild branches, the purple 
cyclamens are all out, not in showers merely, 
but masses, as thick as violets in spring— 
vividest pale red-purple, like the light of 
evening.—From Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. 
and H. G. (Harper's). 


Contrasted Characters 


He yields because he hasn’t courage to re- 
sist; and you, Josiah, you resist because you 
haven’t courage to yield.—From Tirebuck's 
*Twizt God and Mammon (Appleton). 


Stevenson’s Faith 


A recent preacher has asserted that the 
fundamental thing in life is not to do good, 
not even to be good, but to believe that God 
is good. There are indeed some for whom 
in the meantime the goodness of God is ob- 
scured by sorrows or by doubts, and with 
them the order is reversed. Their stress 
must lie on being and doing, and the power 
to believe will ultimately reward them. But 
Stevenson’s faith is of the kind which the 
preacher’s words describe. His belief in God 
was so far removed from any reasoned meta- 
physical conclusion, that we have described 
it as the highest form of a spirituality which 
belongs rather to the Religion of Sentiment 
than to the Religion of Dogma.—From Kel- 
man’s Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson (Re- 
vell). 

Where Women Score 

Divorce is easy, and the laws are in favor of 
the women. A wife can tie her husband’s 
clothes in a bundle, toss them out of the door, 
and bid him leave, and it is needless to add 
that he does not wait for a second invitation 
to do so. I have never known a husband to 
return to his wife under such circumstances 
unless he be a Christian. Then it takes every 
argument of the missionary and the true grace 
of God in the man, to bring it about.—From 
Curtia’s The Laos of North Siam (Westmin- 
ster Press). 





Jewish Funerals 

I would that our modern charity organiza- 
tions might have had a lesson of the Burial 
Society in the Gass. I would that our tender- 
hearted committees who line up the poor like 
cattle and brand them before the face of man 
—I would that they might have studied the 
methods of the Burial Society in the Gass. 
And our teachers those honored makers of the 
nation, who cry without a tremor, ‘‘ All chil- 
dren who are too poor to buy books, please 
rise !’’—the little ones pale and tremble, and 
often the pain draws such bitter tears—would 
that they might have learnt the tenderness of 
the Burial Society in the Gass! When a death 
occurs there, whether in the house of the rich 
or the poor, the Society sends two locked boxes 
to the bereaved. One contains the funds of 
the Society, the other is empty. The fund 
must then be transferred from one box to the 
other, and in the process one may add to it, or 
take from it, or leave it intact. The boxes are 
then returned locked, and no one knows or 
ean know who has made a donation or who 
has a charity funeral.—From Wolfenstein’s 
Fayle of the Gase ( Macmillan). 
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The Gathering of Maine’s Congregational Clans 


To Farmington, the home of Jacob, Lyman 
and Edward Abbott, of Rollo, as real a person 
to boys of the last generation as their play- 
mates; where Old Blue mountain looks calmly 
down upon Little Blue and upon the school 
which bears its name as well as that of the fa- 
mous founder; where this same Abbott School 
and the State Normal, in its handsome new 
building, still disseminate an atmosphere of 
scholarship—trooped the Congregational hosts 
Sept. 22-24. In the spacious edifice of the 
Old South Church, with its modern equipment 
and rich memorial windows—the Stars and 
Stripes floating over all—they . assembled. 
And what a cordial, happy crowd they were! 
Everybody seemed to be cousin to everybody 
else, or else once to have lived next door. 
Such handclaspings and eyegreetings and 
heartwarmings, such eager, lavish hospitality, 
may bé found elsewhere in the North in es- 
sence, but scarcely in the same degree. 

Maine’s strongest churches and speakers 
were well represented, both on program and 
in attendance; the subjects treated were ex- 
ceptionally vital and modern; and the ad- 
dresses were notable from an oratorical stand- 
point, ranging from the delightful spontaneity 
and varied inflections of Professor White to 
the glowing intensity of Mr. Mills and the 
serene dignity of Judge Emery; from the 
fervent thunderings of President Beach to the 
self-possession and quiet strength of President 
Woolley. 

Under the gracious sway of the moderator, 
Rev. O. W. Folsom, aided by the warning 
raps of Recording Secretary Crane, the pro- 
gram moved smoothly and swiftly. Rey. E. R. 
Smith, whose untiring efforts for the success 
of the meeting were only equaled by their 
unobtrusiveness, gave brief but cordial wel- 
come to church and town, and was followed 
by greetings from representative Methodists 
and Baptists, to all of which the moderator 
gracefully responded. S 

Rev. C. A. Wight of Hallowell reported 
highly satisfactory conditions at Bangor Sem- 
inary, with unusually hopeful outlook, due to 
the securing of its valued president, the enter- 
prising and large-minded Dr. Beach; and 
urged that this school of the prophets be kept 
within the state, approving affiliation with 
Bowdoin College, should change of location 
seem desirable. 

Rey, E. M. Cousins, corresponding secretary 
for the conference, reported six churches born 
the past year, an addition unequaled since 
1869 and-ungurpassed for forty-five years. Ac- 
cessions to mémbership were 513, a gain of 
nearly 100 over the previous year, bringing the 
roll to'21,227,-with a net gain of 178. Sunday 
schools have gained over 700 members, but 
young people have lost eight societies and 
about 500 members. Benevolences gained 
$1,259, making $50,660, of which nearly $21,000 
went outside the denomination. Foreign mis- 


sions received $3,000 less and church building . 


$1,500 less than last year. Home expenses 
were larger by $72,792, due to the erection of 
a $60,000 house of worship. Of 194 ministers 
enrolled, 43 are without charge, 39—a decrease 
of five—have been installed. Four have died: 
Rev. Messrs. Donald McCormick, Leroy 8. 
Bean, Charles G. Holyoke and George A. 
French. . 

The conference sermon by the revered Dr. 
W. H. Fenn was a sympathetic and well-con- 
sidered study of modern doubt and how to 
overcome it. 


THE TYPE OF CHARACTER DEMANDED BY 
THE TIMES 


The notable evening session, on this general 
subject, was fitly opened by a devotional serv- 
ice so led by Dr. F. A. Noble as to give a 
strong spiritual uplift, not only to that session 
but to all the sessions. Prof. C. H. White of 


Colby picturesquely treated the Intellectual 
and Emotional Life of the Modern Man; show- 
ing much courage and good sense; J. R. Libby, 
Esq., gave a popular presentation of the De- 
mand of the Time Upon the Man of Affairs; 
Judge L. A. Emery pressed home the oppor- 
tunity and obligation of the citizen to do his 
part in securing faithful and just administra- 
tion of public service; and Rev. G. S. Mills 
voiced the Answer of Christianity to the De- 
mand of Our Time as a clarion call arous- 
ing to heroic, consistent, joyful Christian 
living. 
MISSIONARY DAY 


It began with the meeting of the Maine 
Missionary Society, which Secretary Harbutt 
says has had an unusually good year, with 
generous legacies and successful debt raising. 
Church buildings have been completed at 
Magalloway, Wilson’s Mills, Otter Creek and 
Topsfield and are being constructed at Mexico, 
Millinocket and Portage Lake. Additions on 
confession have been 169, total 286, net gain 
115. Three churches, Falmouth First, Den- 
mark and Strong, have reached self-support. 
Receipts aggregate $10,365, a gain of $74. 
The regular contributions from churches were 
$678 less; but Endeavor Societies, despite de- 
crease in membership, have given $253 against 
$92 last year and the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
swelled its gifts to $1,741, a gain of $176. The 
secretary reminded the conference that one 
member added to each church the coming 
year would make 250 from the state; and two 
members to each a total of 500. 

Missionaries from the home field then gave 
interesting accounts of their work. Rev. 
Josiah Poeton, who has charge of a large 
field in Aroostook County, appealed for 
funds to build the church at Portage Lake. 
He was effectively seconded by Missionary 
Parker, now of Mexico, and received $335 
toward the desired $400, with assurance of 
more. Rey. C. L. Rotch of Jackman told of 
his efforts to establish permanent work in 
places somewhat unsettled as a result of 
intermittent vacation supplies. To avoid in- 
tellectual stagnation of missionaries in iso- 
lated fields, he proposed a traveling library 
of books which make a man think, and sug- 
gested that Bangor Seminary follow An- 
dover’s example in opening dormitories to 
home missionaries for three or four weeks 
for what they can pay. 

Missionary Hague told of his promising 
work among 1,500-2,000 lumbermen in the 
Magalloway region near the Northern New 
Hampshire frontier, this. being but the fringe 
of a region to be populated this winter by 
20,000 or more of this. receptive and apprecia- 
tive class. He suggested a stereopticon with 
slides presenting the Life of Christ, as pe- 
culiarly adapted to succeed in this field. 

Rev. C. G. Fogg, a trained worker from Con- 
necticut, told of the institutional work he and 
his wife are beginning at Outer Long Island— 
first visited by Capt. G. W. Lane—and of the 
spacious parsonage, to contain a meeting room, 
which the sailors are helping him build. 
Nearly $70 were given at the conference for 
this object, in response to an appeal from Rev. 
E. A. Tuck, Mr. Hague’s new missionary as- 
sistant. 

The last address on Home Missions was by 
Dr. R. A. Beard, whom any church needing 
convictions on the subject would be fortunate 
to secure as speaker. His thrilling recital of 
what home missions have done for our coun- 
try, illustrated by the rescue of North Dakota, 
at its birth into statehood, from the Louisiana 
Lottery plot—a rescue secured by Superin- 
tendent Simmons and a few home missionary 
pastors, stirred all patriotic hearts. 

Rev. R. T. Hack effectively, presented the 
very necessary, helpful and well ordered 


work of the Church Building Society. Seere- 
tary Gutterson, speaking for the Woman’s 
Missionary Auxiliary, rehearsed the recent 
amazing achievements of Negroes in educa 
tional, financial and political lines; and Miss 
Alice Kyle followed with a masterly survey of 
missions in foreign lands, pointing out, as she 
touched upon each, -results of the self-sacrifie- 
ing effort of Maine women. Returning to the 
home field, Miss Cochrane and Miss Holmes 
told brightly of preparing neglected parishes 
for a settled pastor. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Rev. J. S. Penman, one of the founders of 
this enterprise, reported encouraging progress 
and urged its fuller adoption by pastors. 
That the membership of Maine churches has 
progressed, from a net loss of 404 in 1900 toa 
net gain of 178 in 1902, he believes is chiefly 
due to this movement. The twenty-eight pas- 
tors who participated last year testify that 
wherever it was faithfully tried it resulted in 
deepening the spiritual life and in ultimate, if 
not immediate growth. It is also the most 
practical and efficient method for realizing the 
principle of co-operation among the churches. 
Nearly 100 ministers have already agreed to 
co-operate next year. If 200 would do so it 
would give our churches a mighty forward 
impetus. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Two stars in the intellectual firmament lent 
their radiance the last evening. President 
Beach of Bangor Seminary made an inspiring 
and well-grounded appeal for co-operation 
among our churches in the state for four rea- 
sons: To deliver us from ourselves; to fall 
into step with the great religious movement of 
our time; to fall into step with the New Testa- 
ment and with the Church in its regnant days; 
and to be true to all that Maine stands for. 

President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, whose 
large and appreciative audience included the 
State Normal School practically en masse, sim- 
ply but impressively defined The Need and 
Opportunity of the Educated Woman in the 
Church; suggesting possibilities of helpfulness 
in its economy, worship, Bible school, prayer 
meeting and missionary society. Her noble 
and winsome personality inspires confidence 
that the hearts of parents may safely trust 
in her. 

MINISTRY TO YOUNG MEN 


The last session was devoted to this subject 
with papers by Rev. Alexander Sloan on What 
It Is, and Rev. H. A. Jump on What It Should 
Be, Rev. Messrs. Rideout, Woodwell and 
Marston following in discussion. Mr. Sloan 
deprecated’ the idea that specific methods 
should be applied to young men, as if they 
were @ separate order of beings. Rev. H. A. 
Jump, with mueh originality and foree, anda 
spice of the saintly daring he commended, de 
fined the primary object of Our Ministry to 
Young Men, as to win them for goodness 
rather than churchmanship, this to be fol- 
lowed by efforts to interest them in the life of 
the organized church. Among means to be 


‘used are: manliness, sympathy, preaching 


from their own level, emphasis on the social 
aspects of religion, and the assertion and con- 
ceding of intellectual liberty. The address 
suggested radical changes and provoked lively 
discussion. It is to be regretted, however, 
that this was directed to the views of a single 
speaker rather than to the general subject; 
and that the criticisms, some of which were 
due to misunderstanding, attacked the non- 
essentials of expression rather than underly- 
ing principles. : 

The next meeting will be held at Gorham, 
with Prof. George C. Purington of Farming- 
ton as moderator. I. E. K. 
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Among the Semiriaties’ 


AUBURN 


The inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, 


B. A., as assistant professor of New Testament 
Greek in Auburn Theological Seminary took 
plaee in Willard Memorial Chapel, Sept. 16. The 
subject of his inaugural address was The Minis- 
ter and His Greek. There was also an address 
by Prof. C. F. Kent of Yale Divinity School, on 
Problems of the Modern Biblical Teacher. Pro- 
fessor Reed is a graduate of Yale University and of 
Auburn Seminary, and though still young, has had 
several years’ experience as a classical teacher in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Albany (Ore.) College, and as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Albany. He 
comes to his important position enriched by this 
double experience, and with a fine reputation for 
an unusual degree of success in both spheres. 

The seminary began its eighty-fourth year on the 
same date and the president announced that there 
is promise of the largest entering class for several 
years. This is an interesting announcement in 
view of the fact that the seminary now has the 
policy of selecting its own students and admits 
only those applicants who give large promise for 
usefulness in the ministry. 

PACIFIC 

Prof. J. W. Buckham, lately of Salem, Mass., but 
now to hold the chair in theology in Pacific Sem- 
inary, gave an address on The Minister’s Opportu- 
nity at the seminary opening, Aug. 18. Eight new 
students were enrolled, with two or three more to 
come. Four of these are Japanese, with college 
training, one having been graduated from the Do- 
shisha. Dr. Mooar of the church history depart- 
ment is to be assisted this year by Mr. George T. 
Tolson, a graduate of the seminary in 1902, who 
spent last year in post-graduate work at Yale. 

UNION 
Union Seminary opened its fall term Sept. 24 


with an entering class of about sixty, and ten or | - 


fifteen additional students who go into higher 
classes. Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall made an ad- 
dress at the opening service, with Spiritual Expe- 
rience and Theological Science— 
as his subject. Speaking of recent criticism of the- 
ological schools, Dr. 
when the schoul, as an institution of Christianity, 
was taken for granted as a blessing to the Church 
and to the world. Now it is scrutinized with ques- 
tioning eyes and is called to account at the bar of 
educated public opinion. The new condition, said 
Dr Hall, is not regrettable it is desirable. For only 
that which is obsolete may expect to escape criti- 
cism in ihis observant age. President Butler of 
Columbia University, Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University and Dean Gill of Barnard 
College were among those present at the seminary 
opening. 
OBERLIN, 

The seminary opened Sept. 24 with thirty-eight 
students. The Junior men, twelve in number, 
come with exceptionally thorough preparation. 
There are three additions to the Middle Class and 
two new Seniors. The opening lecture by Dr. J. A. 
Bewer was on Psychological Study of the Words 
of Christ, especially the parables. A missionary 
afternoon will take the place of the first preaching 
exercise. Dr. Herrick of Constantinople, Dr. Al- 
brecht of Japan and Paul L. Corbin, traveling sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteers, will speak. 

In the college the enrollment shows an increase 
of about 100 over last year, of which twenty are 
in the Freshman Class. J. E. 8. 








M arriages 


The ohar; ge form marriage notices ts ticenty five cents. 





SMITH- MOSMAN—In North Reading, Mass., at the 
home of the bride, Sept. 8, by Kev. J. H. Hoffman, 
Charles A. Smith of Birmingham, Ala., and Mary L 
Mosman of North Reading. 








4 Days’ Exc URSION TO NEW Yorx CrTy, $5.00. 
—Thursday, Oct. 8, is the date of the celebrated 
New York Autumnal Excursion over the Boston & 
Albany R. R., Hudson River Steamers, Fall River 
Line and the N. Y., N. H. & H. back to Boston, 
arriving Saturday or Sunday, Oct. 10 or 11. From 
points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send for descriptive 
leaflet. A.S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 








'T REVOLVERS, CUNS. sworos, 
Le Gooda, NEW and old, av tioned to 
¥. Bannerman, 579 B’w'y, N.Y. ise Cati'g mage 


Send for FREE catal e and 4 of 
2,000 churches BOW tome our cw 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 





a Reconciliation | 


Hall said there was a time | 
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Deaths 
Ladd Dins- 


ATKINS—In Stowe, Vt., poe. 11, Mary 
more, wife of Deacon H. thins, ed 77 yrs. A 
devoted and efficient member st the church, a - 


her heart she carried missionary cause 
in her life she exemplified free Christian tren 


FARRINGTON —In Brewer, Me., Sept. 20, H new 
Farrington, aged 79 yrs. An honored member of 
Loved ———_ Chureh for 53 One vO four 

the same family, serv for 25 yrs. 


ae firited citizen, a devo' husband, a kind and 
ovi ‘ather, a Christian without reproach, a faithful 
friend, a dear lover of the Church of Christ and of all 
good thi ings. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELIOAL pxscanes. Park Street or. Oct. 5, 
10.30 a. M. Speaker, Rey. James Orr, D. D. Glas: 
gow; subject, Induence of Jonathan Edwards. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct, 20-22. 





Woneuaeun NORTH CONFERENCE, New Salem, Mass. 
Oct. 2 
WORCESTER pours CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 2 
WoMAN’s cota OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


California, Woodland, Oct. 6 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wy omnis, as, Oct. 6,7 
Idahc Huntington, Oct. 6-8 
South "Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 
xas, las, Oct. 13 
Salt Laake City, Oct. 15-1 
Nebraska, Genev: Oct. 19-22 
Colorado. Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Southern’ California, Oct. 
Alabama, "Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 
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The Itch Fiend 


That-is Salt Rheum or Eczema—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula, 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying, 
and sealing patches, on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applications 
—the blood must be rid of the impurity to 
which it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Has cured the most persistent and difficult 


eases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special tO connected with 1 obiiene 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 























$5.00 NEw YORK TRIP VIA Boston & MAINE 
RAILROAD.— Attention! “I have never driven 
through such romantic scenery when there were 
such variety and boldness of mountain shapes as 
this; and though it was a sunny day, the mountains 
diversified the view with sunshine and shadow, 
glory and gloom.” This is Hawthorne’s opinion 
of the “ Hoosae Country” through which you will 
pass on the Boston & Maine $5.00 trip to New 
York, Oct. 1: through the Hoosae Mountains to AI- 
bany, down the Hudson River to New York, back 
Fall River Line to Boston. Send to the Passenger 
Department for their descriptive booklet, which is 
sent free te any address. 














Fall 
Fashion 
Show 











respectfully invite 
the readers of The 
Congregationalist to at- 
tend our Fall Fashion 
Show, which occurs dur- 
ing the week of October 
5th. Music from 10 to 
{2 and from 2 to 4,30, 
by Teel’s Orchestra. 














Washington St., 








GILCHRIST COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FAST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 
through to Winter St. 














REDUCED TO $14. 


This Chiffoniére touches the low-water mark. of this 
season’s prices at its new quotation of $14. It is the same 
grade that we have sold for the last four seasons at $18. 

It is emphatically not a cheap affair. 
evidences of expensive construction. For a single detail, 
notice the delicacy and refinement of the upper section, 
The mirror in its carved frame rests upon the daintiest of 
carved supports; the glass extends almost to the base, so 
that it affords an uninterrupted view. 

There are five dust-proof drawers, the top drawer having 
a slight overhang. Each has a separate lock with brass 
plates, handles, and escutcheon. 
of richly-quartered oak. Cabriole legs, stout, easy casters. 





It has all the 


The wood is. the choicest 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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from E: ere 


Canon Berry of Melbourne has defied his 


"bishop, Dr. Lowther Clarke,.and has preached 


in the pulpit of Dr. Bevan, the leading Con- 
gregational minister of Melbourne. 
. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


has issued an appeal to the church to furnish 


more laborers. The appgals from the field are 
insistent; the opportunfties multiple; the vol- 
unteers few. Money there is, but few glean- 
ers, 

Prof. George Adam Smith’s ‘admirers and 
pupils in Great Britain arranged to give him 
a purse of $6,000 on his return to Scotland, 
as a token of their love, and their gratitude 
for his recovery from his severe illness in 
America. 

Yielding to requests of President Harper 
and Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. Edward Judson of 
New York has decided to resign the pastorate 
of the Judson Memorial Church and become 
professor of homiletics in the divinity school 
of the Chicago University. He will take the 
place of Dr. Galusha Anderson, now professor 
emeritus. 

That. Christian Scientists are multiplying in 
Minneapolis is evident from the fact that they 
are just completing a $100,000 edifice in the 
down-town gseetion of the city. A few years 
ago they completed ‘a fine brick church a mile 
to the east of the new building. A third con- 
gregation, which protests against the doc- 
trines of the other two; meets in a hall. While 
Congregationalists suffer somewhat, Unita- 
rians, Universalists and Episcopalians are the 
principal losers to these “‘ science ’”’ churches. 

Protestant Episcopalians in this country are 
giving more to domestic and foreign missions 
through organizations—churches, guilds and 
the like~and less as-individuals. The gain in 
parish offerings during the past two years has 
been . $160,000... Whereas two years ago the 
number of ‘congregations contributing to the 
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cause was only $296, {ast year the humber had 


increased to 4,183, nearly one hundred per 
cent: gain. /Thé-tetal ineome of the Church 
Missionary Society last year was $1,091,812, of 
which $677,200 was applicable to appropria- 
tions; the deficit Sept. 1. was $121,000. 


Cardinal Gibbons’s statements to the press. 


when he landed last week were unusually 
explicit and frank in their reference to the 
details of the election of the new pope and as 
to his character and probable course as pontiff. 
Commenting on the state of affairs in France, 
Cardinal Gibbons said, *‘ What benefit France 
hopes to derive from exiling her own flesh 
and blood by a law that has not an iota of 
justice in it, I cannot divine.’’ So thought 
the Protestants of Europe when the edict of 
Nantes was revoked and the Protestants of 
France were hounded to their death or driven 
forth from a lafid which never since has failed 
to suffer because of that lack of far-sighted 
statesmanship. 

The success of the plan adopted some years 
ago by our denominational societies to employ 
Rev. J. H. Ross to act as press agent for them 
in placing denominational news in the hands 
of the Associated Press and the newspapers 
of the country, has attracted the attention of 
the Methodists, and a strong committee of 
bishops, secretaries and clergymen is shaping 
the matter so as to procure from the proper 
authority the permission and wherewithal 
necessary to make the plan effective. The 
Western Christian Advocate suggests that the 
agent be known as ‘‘editorial secretary ’’; 
that he derive his office and authority from 
the General Conference; and that he have 
ample financial backing. This movement has 
been much accelerated among the Methodists 
by the disparity between reports of some, of 
their recent important happenings and the 
reports from Rome respecting Leo XIII. and 
Pius X. They have not hesitated to charge 
the Associated Press and the leading dailies 
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of the country with being biased in favor of 


the Roman Catholic Church. 
ee Silt 
Montana State Association 

A company of earnest men and women, coming 
from widely separated fields, and hungry for fel- 
lowship and cheer, gathered, Sept. 8-10, in Great 
Falls, for the twentieth annual session of the Mon- 
tana State Association. The opening sermon was 
by Rev. J. A. Barnes of Missoula, and its spiritual 
tone served to give the keynote to many of the 
subsequent discussions. 

The missionary interests and the tidings from 
the churches received a large share of attention. 
The report of the state Sunday school superin- 
tendent showed commendable progress in the or- 
ganization of new schools. His recommendation 
that the Sunday School Society should be asked 
to join with the C. H. M. 8. in the support of a 
general missionary was adopted, and a resolution 
passed inviting the co-operation of pastors and 
Sunday schools in holding Sunday school institutes. 

The unique feature of the meeting was the 
gathering on Wednesday evening at the Black 
Eagle Falls pavilion, overlooking the Missouri 
River and the immense plant of the Boston & 
Montana Smelter. Here, after dinner, informal 
reports from the churches were given, prefaced 
by a general view of the work from the state 
home missionary superintendent, and interspersed 
with music by local talent. While setting forth the 
successes and discouragéments of the year, the 
speeches sparkled with wit and merriment. 

The association was favored with the presence 
of Superintendent Kingsbury of Salt Lake City, 
the only outside representative of the great mis- 
sionary interests, and his participation in the 
discussions, as well as his stirring address of 
Thursday evening, added greatly to the pleasure 
and profit of the occasion. 

The association heartily approved of the pro- 
posed union of Congregationalists, Protestant 
Methodists and United Brethren, and the labor 
committee asked for by the committee of the 





National Council was appointed. Supt. W. 8. 
Bell was chosen as delegate to the next session 
of the National Council. The association will meet 
at Columbus in 1904. Ww. 8. B. 




















School 











300 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


162 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00, 


For a Better Sunday Schoo 


Principles and Tdcals for the Sunday 


By E. D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


- *208 pp, 8¥o, ‘cloth; net, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10, 


Two Text-books to be Used in Connection with 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


Constrtictive Studies in the Life of Christ 


By E..D.. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 


Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in. the Old Testament 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER 


A descript've circular of these books will be sent on application 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WILL 


landings at 
Malta, 


filling. 














TO JERUSALEM 


As a delegate to the World’s 4th Sunday 
School Convention ? The magnificent twin- 
screw steamer “‘ Grosser Kurfurst,’”’ nearly 
14,000 tons, of the North German Lloyd 
Line, has been chartered by the Committee 
and sails from New York March 8, 1904, 
71 days’ cruise. 


Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout, 
Joppa, Alexandria and Caifa, spending 
several days in Jerusalem with side trips 
to Egypt, Galilee, Samaria and various 
portions of the Holy Land, returning visit- 
ing Naples and Rome. 

For 120-page booklet and diagram 
of the steamer, address E. K. WARREN, 
Chairman, Three Oaks, Mich., or W. N. 
HARTSHORN, Treasurer, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Apply promptly as the ship is rapidly 


YOU G0 


The steamer will make 
Madeira, Gibralter, Algiers, 
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EVER GIVE 
Your Thinker a Theaght? 


Funny things happen in this world, and 
now and then some of them make one an 
interested observer, for instance: several 
years ago aman pursued a systematic course 
of investigation to discover what kind of 
elements the body would take up from the 
vegetable kingdom out of which to make 
gray matter in the brain and nerve centers 
throughout the body; also how to prepare 
this food so that it would be easily digested 
and allow Nature to make use of these 
elements. So far the proposition was all 
right. Question—How to bring all this about? 

It took over two years’ work to solve the 
problem successfully. After it was solved 
the food was given to many people and the 
result watched carefully. 

When all results were proven beyond 
doubt, the food was put on the market under 
the name of Grape-Nuts. Then followed pub- 
lic announcement in the newspapers and mag- 
azines that such a food was in existence and 
that it would perform its intended work. 

People all over the world realized the need 
of such a food and began purchasing it liber- 
ally. It attracted so much attention that a 
long list of imitators sprung up all over the 
country. They boiled wheat, roasted it, 
stewed it, chopped it, mixed it with rye, 
malt, oats, and perhaps hay—we are not 
sure—gave it a fantastic name, and told the 
public it was a “ Brain food.”’ 

Then, from these imitators, came the offer- 
ing of spoons, knitting needles, chinaware, 
pictures, doll babies and even pianos to induce 
people to gorge themselves with the various 
and sundry things. 

Fortunately the most of these imitation foods 
are harmless and decently clean so that no 
real harm is done except that people who pay 
out money to secure a food for special service 
have a right to expect an equitable return for 
that money. 

Investigation proves that in practically all 
cases where imitations are put upon the mar- 
ket, the men who place them are untrained 
and have no knowledge of the real scientific 
basis of food making. If they did have, they 
weuld produce original articles. The very fact 
that they make imitations is primd farie evi- 
dence that they have no professional ability to 
originate valuable articles themselves, but 
must get under the eaves of some originator. 

Up to the present time no prepared food has 
appeared, to the knowledge of the writer, that 
is made upon the solid, fundamental, scientific 
basis of Grape-Nuts. 

In this celebrated food the right parts of the 
wheat and barley are selected, they pass 
through various and sundry mechanical proc- 
esses (absolutely no chemical treatment). In 
these processes the starchy elements are 
slowly transformed into a sugar now known 
as Post Sugar. In this form it is ready for 
immediate assimilation and transmission to 
the blood without taxing the digestive organs. 
By the blood, the elements which Nature uses 
for rebuilding the soft gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centers are carried to the 
respective parts and there made use of, while 
other elements known as carbohydrates are 
carried to the muscles and tissues and there 
deposited and héld in readiness for use when 
energy and warmth are demanded. Remem- 
ber that simply raising the arm requires the 
expenditure and giving off of warmth and 
energy. Now then we must have the elements 
that supply warmth and energy deposited in 
these tissues and muscles else we cannot re- 
lease them and make use of them. These are 
the missions of Grape-Nuts, and the person 
who desires to make use of the proper re- 
builder of brain and nerve centers, and keep 
them in first-class working order, and also 
make use of a pn pd of warmth and energy, 
ean absolutely rely upon securing this service 
if they feed regularly on Grape-Nuts. 

These are incontrovertable facts demon- 
strated by actual use by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Anglo-Saxons today. 

There’s a reason and a profound one for the 
use of Grape-Nuts. The food is already cooked 
at the factory and can be served instantly 
with rich cream. It is delicious and can be 
made into a great variety of toothsome dishes 
after the recipes found in the recipe book en- 
closed in each package. 

Attention is also invited to another very 
small but ‘‘ meaty ”’ little book in each k- 
age under the title ‘‘ The Road To Weliville.”’ 

Grape-Nuts food is made at the Pure Food 
Factory of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., and 


sold all over the world. 
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A Cey of Pain 


Is it not time for some one to file a protest 
against the cruel and foolish tediousness of 
the average installation service? The writer 
is fresh—rather is fagged out—from one such 
experience, and because it fairly represents 
the average and his criticism cannot be taken 
as personal he describes what happened, con- 
fident that by so doing he will be “‘ holding 
the mirror up to nature’’ for more than one 
church. 

The program consisted of twenty numbers. 
Five selections by the choir and three prayers 
probably satisfied the chorister and the Al- 
mighty. The thermometer registered 85 de- 
grees and there were four addresses to follow, 
but the preacher took forty minutes as his 
share and the offerer of the installing prayer 
used up another fifteen. Then the clock 
struck nine, and having sweltered for an hour 
and a half the cengregation was at least phys- 
ically ready for the benediction. But that, 
like Sheridan in the poem, was still ‘‘ ten num- 
bers away.’’ Twenty-three minutes, twelve 
minutes, twenty minutes were the records of 
the next speakers, and then the choir stretched 
the truth by singing, ‘‘ Lord, with glowing 
heart we praise Thee !’’ The glow of our in- 
terest had been ashes for a half-hour. And 
still there was a speech and yet a prayer. At 
10.30, after three hours, during which the audi- 
ence had been permitted to rise but once and 
that early in the service, the organist began 
the postlude. 

Fathers and brethren, surely such programs 
are an ecclesiastical crime! And before me 
as I write, my program of twenty numbers is 
flanked by one of nineteen and another of 
twenty-two numbers. Are we desirous of be- 
ing called the champion long-distance talk- 
ers among all the denominations ? Why not 
for an installation have a sermon, a prayer, an 
address of welcome, and let it go at that? 
Thus the candidate would be installed and the 
audience would not be indignant. 

A SUFFERER. 


College Graduates Preferred 


In the Homiletic Review, August, 1903, p. 
123, President Faunce is represented as saying 
(in his baccalaureate sermon) to college gradu- 
ates, ‘‘ Every branch of the Christian church 
in our Eastern states ought to have the moral 
courage to decline to recognize non-collegiate 
men as publicly authorized teachers of reli- 
gion.’’ Would such a course be wise? What 
would be the probable result ? Have not some 
of our most efficient “‘ publicly authorized teach- 
ers of religion’”’ in the past generation been 
these very ‘‘ non-collegiate men’? ? w. L. N. 


{The Christian church would have suffered 
great loss if Charles H. Spurgeon, Joseph 
Parker, D. L. Moody, R. R. Meredith, John 
H. Vincent, and many other non-collegiate 
men who might be named had been refused 
recognition by the branches of the church to 
which they belonged as publicly authorized 
teachers of religion. But the people would 
have recognized them as public teachers. And 
it is to be remembered that few have done 
more than these men to advocate and promote 
the adequate education of candidates for the 
ministry. No hard and fast rule can be en- 
forced, but the more thorough the training the 
greater the power of consecrated preachers.— 
EpIrors. | 


To those who would prove that Christian 
missions are a failure because their converts 
are few in proportion to the population, one 
effective reply is that while Christians with 
their adherents in Japan are less than one 
per cent. of the population, they carry on 
one-fourth of the regularly organized benevo- 
lent institutions of that country. 
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_, If your’ Jamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 
loud ! 

He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 


A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem- 
ises by experienced tailors. 


Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 





MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 


OSTEOPATHY. 


The Cambridge Osteopathic and 
Surgical Sanitarium, 
15 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


All types of cases (barring contagious dis- 
eases and insane cases) accepted for treat- 
ment. 

Beautiful location, quiet and restful. 

Pleasant Rooms. Trained Nurses. Special 
exercises, foods and waters. 

Telephone connection. Take Huron Ave. car 

Terms on application to above address. 











DENVER AND RETURN, $42.—On account of 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s Meeting at Denver, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 3 4 5,6 and 7, 
special excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo or Col- 
orado Springs, Col., at rate of $42, good returning 
to Oct. 31. A splendid opportunity to visit Colo- 
rado; good through train service, including tri- 
weekly tourist car service. See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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- eet dea Cures 


le Nome tow 2 Saw “ary 4 Berry Me a . 
¢ matter a 


how long t is eat ¢ pareative nor 
an ti These ytd lash and 


hurt the els, and bring but po! re- 
lief. ee condition left behind is Worse then 
the first. Vernal Saw ine 
does just the opposite. It is a tonic ive 
of the highest order. It tones, strengthens 
and gives new life and vigor to the bowels. 
Only one small dose a day removes all the 
aes of the trouble, and leaves the bowels 
and able to move themselves without the 

aid of medicines. It cures sion, headae he of 
and vie troubles, indiges hes, 
eatarr the stomach, and all o ther diseases 

and conditions growing out of a clogged con- 
dition of the system. ve it free. sample 
bottle for the aski net Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Bldg., Bu 

Sold by all leading Senate.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S PROFIT IN REAL ESTATE 


Chapin’s. Farm Agency sold my farm at Wells, Me., 
for $1500 more than I paid for it, within 60 days after 
I placed it in their hands. I then bought a farm of them 
in Newbury, which I have just sold at an advance of 
33 per cent. If I wanted to buy or sell again I should 
certainly employ Mr. Chapin, who is the most successful 
agent. 





Rey. Anthony N. Hamlin, So. Newbury, N. H. 


(Congregationalist readers will receive free copies of 
the New England Illustrated and sale blanks by address- 
ing Geo. H. Chapin, Publisher, 257 Washington St., 
Boston.) 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'tsnsa: arcen mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools, 


Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


By MILTON A. DIXON. 


This is a collection of appropriate services 
for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
schools and also for social meetings. ‘There 
are 13 different services in the book, one for 
each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 
Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, etc., all topically arrangéd. 

The following titles give a good idea of the 
seope of these services : 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 
Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Missions, The Righteous Nation, etc., also 
several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 
edictions. 

Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 
a pleasing variety can be given to the de- 
votional part of the Sunday school hour by 
using this unique book. 

These Services have been used with great 
success for several years in the Sunday school 
ef which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A. H. 
Plumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
of the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 
ef various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
any superintendent wishing to examine it 
with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
Cloth Covers, 25 cts. * ss 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 
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A Church Playground 


Situated in the heart of a densely populated Pol- 
ish district, where the children, lacking dooryards, 
are forced to play in the streets, Canfield Avenue 
Branch of Firs! Congregational Church, Detroit, 
has made splendid use during the summer of the 
4,000 square feet of yard adjoining the church 
building by converting it into a vacation playground 
for children ten years of age and under. 

In the shade of a. goodly forest tree and large 
awnings, swings and hammocks were hung, sand 
piles were constructed, and croquet and many other 
simple games were played. This ou door kinder- 
garten was in daily session from 8.30 a Mm. to 5 
P mM. A young lady attendant had general over- 
sight of the children, and instructed the girls in 
sewing, for which the ladies of First Church pro- 
vid: d patch work. 

At times 200 children were present during the 
day, the average daily attendance being seventy- 
five. It was a new and delightful experience for 
the children, a wel ‘ome relief for the parents, and 
a transformation of the immediate neighborhood, 
the good effect upon the community being fre- 
quently commented upon by the police of the dis- 
tric’. J. W. 8. 


Among the Canadian Churches 


The Season’s Outlook 

Prevailing good times, comparatively few pulpit 
vacancies, and a manifest earnestness of purpose 
all point to a good season’s work. An increased 
church attendance is reported, with here and there 
gratifying additions to membership. 


The Debt Campaign 

One of the dominant notes will be the campaign 
for the removal of all mortgage indebtedness in ac- 
cordance with the challenge from England. The 
committee in charge are now organized, and a su- 
perintendent of the fund may be appointed. The 
time limit is two years, but emphasis will be strongly 
placed upon immediate action. 


Down by the Sea 

Maritime Congregationalists report a good meet- 
ing at Kingsport, N. 8., where evangelism and B ble 
study were prominent features. Plans are being 
considered for the planting of a new church in the 
rapidly growing city of Sydney, where there are al- 
ready many New England Congregationalists. 


In the Far West 

Attention is turned to certain districts in the 
Northwest which are being settled en masse by peo- 
ple whose church principles and polity are Congre- 
gational. These are principally from Sweden and 
Wales. The Missionary Society looks for the ex- 
clusive working uf these districts. J.P. G. 


The Salient Dates in Edwards’s 
Life 


1703. Oct Jonathan Edwards born in East 
Windsor, Ct. 

1719. Graduated from Yale College. 

1724-26. Tutor at Yale College. 

1727. Ordained at Northampton. 

1735. First revival at Northampton. 

1736. Narrative of surprising conversions. 

1740. The Great Awakening. 

1741. Sermon at Enfield. 

1742. Thoughts on the Revival published. 

1746. Religious Affections published. 

1749. Qualifications for Full Communion pub- 
lished. 

1750. Edwards dismissed from Northampton. 

1751. Removal to Stockbridge. 

1754, Freedom of Will published. 

1755. Truths on Virtue and on the End of Crea- 
tion written. 

1757. Call to Princeton. 

1758. Original Sin published. 

1758. March 22, Edwards died in Princeton. 


Attention is being called to the fact that 
Thoreau was a “‘ passive resistant ’’ who went 
to jail rather than pay taxes because he be- 
lieved they indirectly supported slavery. 





For Distress After Eating 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phospliate. It relieves 
immediately, by stimulating the secretion of the 
digestive fluid. Makes the digestion natural and 
easy and improves general health. 
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Mai Orders Ondy: 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


ou thought of 
aaa 4 dresses and 


? Our d 
Etats = work here 


eis the as west 


as and the m 









secret of the perfect fit 
and stylish appearages 
of our fn. We 
cater to the require- 
2 ments of the woman of 
taste. We study your 
) figure from measure- 
) ments taken in 
5 accordance with 
( our simple meas- 
urement dia- 
gram, and make 
a garment that 
pleases you. We 
? save you time, money 
, and annoyance, and pay ( 
the express charges to any part of the United States. , 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 ‘ 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 


arantee ad and please you. If we don’t, re 
oe he garment promptly and we will refund your 


PP 


mvrite us Say 3 ; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress. 
who will, if you cme aid you in selecting st les 
and material ou send us an order. ey 
will look after 4 “whale it is in the cutter’s an 
tailor’s hands, and will ive it the same care and 
attention that it would have were it made under ¢ 
personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent /ree » Fotuen mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE Neo. 52. letatice 

whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, an 
about the colors you desire and we will send a fall 
line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, ? 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ( 
Established 15 years. 


rawr esses eerie . 


[Stop drinking Coffee !'! 
‘Have Breakfast 
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REEREAREET TENSE SIREN 
CHURCH, PEAL and CHINE BELIS 
Se MI ot 
85 SNDUZEN COMPANY, 
Bocxers Batt Foursar, Curcuxxatt, é 
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How to Be Be Cured. 


Ww ITHOUT PAIN. 


Don’t wait until you are a helpless in- 

valid, for a seemingly simple case of 
heesperhsotils or piles may, if neglected, 
rapidly lead to worse. The unnatural 
formations become tumorous and perma- 
nent, and the inflammation grows until 
abscesses form; the disease burrows into 
the tissues, forming tubular growths 
which discharge pus; cancerous condi- 
tions and general gangrenous degenera- 
tion appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any 
stage, is something to soothe this intlam- 
mation, reduce the swelling and disten- 
sion, and at the same time restore the 
diseased parts to normal condition. 
These three things are accomplished per- 
fectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearful irritation. 

‘I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
in order to make sure of a cure bought 
five packages; for the past six weeks | 
have not been troubled in the least, and 
I had been bothered for thirty-five years, 
and had spent more than fifty dollars for 
different remedies; this is the first per- | 
manent help I have had, and no one could 
feel more grateful than I do.’”’ L. M. 
Williams, Conneaut, O. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists 
generally for fifty cents a package, and 
we urge all sufferers to write Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for their val- 
uable little book describing the cause 
and cure of piles. 





Mortgages Net 6% 
in North Dakota. 


I place mortgages on land covering about 
one-third its value. The value of this land 
is constantly increasing. 

know every mortgagor 


personally, 
know his land, 


his integrity, his habits 


and his ability to pay. 
These combine to make me certain that 
these mortgages are as safe as government 


bonds. 

Investigate me. 
investigation too rigid to suit me. 
stand it. 

I’ve been in this business for 18 years, 
and never lost a cent for a customer, nor 
foreclosed a mortgage. 

I collect the interest and principal with- 
out charge and remit in New York ex- 
change. Write to me for further informa- 
tion. 


WALTER L.WILLIAMSON, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 


ae = 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


You can’t make the 
Vu 





Ag It’s an Actual Fact 
NOT INTEREST, 
put T SECURITY. 


the ight years. It has proved 
descriptive « of the real estate mo: 6. Send for 
ptive circulars and full information free 


references. 
e RKINS e beh LAWRENCE, KANSA® 


PEWws— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS | , 


“. 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN — 


Oct. 4, Sunday. The Remedy for Sin.—1 John 
2:°1-11," 

How real and important the sin-bearing 
work of Christ is to the apostle. Note his 
thought of its efficiency and its compass—any 
sinner—the whole world. Ttere are no limits 
in the nature of Christ’s work, they exist only 
by the refusal of man. No sinner is unworthy 
except as he judges himself to'be so. Note 
also how John in his zeal for righteousness 
guards his statements behind and before. He 
writes to persuade them from sin—he urges 
that the test of knowledge is obedience. Par- 
don works for Christlikeness. Deliverance is 
freedom from the power of sin and from the 
ugliness of hate. Compare vy. 
famous saying, that love is the fulfilling of the 
law. 
Oct. 5 

12-17. 

What is this world, the love of which proves 
that the love of God is absent? It is not the 


The Love of the World.—1. John 2: 


earth, it is not the personal relations which | 
It is the organ- | 
** God is not. | 


God has himself established. 
ized life in forgetfulness of God. 
in all their thoughts.’’ Other loves have shut 
him out. When the conscious presence of God 


pervades a life its loves and tastes are holy. | 


The passing of the world is even the world’s 


commonplace—the permanence of the obedi- | 


ent life is the message of Christ. 


Oct. 6. The Son of God.—1 John 2: 18-25. 
Note that the many antichrists were de- 
serters from the faith. This is John’s testi- 
mony to the Messiahship of Jesus with its im- 
plication of a peculiar filial relation. 


is no other who can reveal him. 


Oct. 7, Abiding in Christ.—1 John 2: 26-29. 
There is no hint of final condemnation here 
—only the picture of Christ’s own people glad 
or ashamed when he looks upon them at his 
coming. 
cret of joy in the judgment, not less is it the 
secret of joy today. It is the heart that is 


*. 
oOo 


Oct. 8. Children of God.—1 John 


of character. Compare Matt. 5: 
John must have had in mind when he wrote 
these words. 
Christ. 
him. Note John’s repudiation of sin and his 
enthusiasm for righteousness. 


Oct 9. Fruits of Lore.—1 John 3: 13-24. 

of action for the love commanded in the first. 
Love to God has no other manifestation than 
in service to those whom he loves—and God 
loves men. Compare the judgment parable, | 
Matt 25: 31 

Oct 10. Proving the Spirits.—1 John 4: 1-6. 
Christianity. Is Christ necessary to the sal- 
vation of the world? Weare in no danger of 
making too much of the work of Jesus—the 
peril lies all the other way. 


The General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church at its last meeting was 
called upon to deal with an overture from a 
clergyman who wished the assembly to in- 
struct its publishing society not to sell novels. 
The Presbytery of Peedee overtured protest- 
ing against the tendency to magnify Easter | 
in Sunday school 1 terature and to observe it 
in the churches. It is thus that the South 
keeps up its reputation for conservatism. 
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ARPET 


HURCH 


10 with Paul’s | 


It is not | 
accident that Christ reveals the. Father—there | 


If abiding in Christ will be the se- | 


stayed on God that knows his perfect peace. 


1-12."| 
This wonderful love works out in likeness | 
8, which | 


Purity of heart is likeness to | 
It Opens the eyes that we may see | 


The second great commandment is the field | 


The Messiahship of Jesus is the test of | 
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round trip to 


California 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 
of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. The luxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull- 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping.cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing-cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 
'. The Best of Everything. 
Particulars as- to rates, train: service, schedules 
and sleeping car reservations on application. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 0. & N. W. R'y 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FAMOUS ANNUAL 
Autamnal § 
} Excursion 


THURSDAY, OcT. 8, 1903. 








A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


| leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
| through the most beautiful and prosperous section 
of Massachusetts to ALBANY through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the 
| historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 
Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the Palisades, 
NEW YORK CITY 
at 6 A. M. or6 P. M., rigs 1 October 9, depending 
the day boat October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 
to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday 
or Sunday. For further particulars address 


arriving in 

on whether you take the night boat October 8, or 
FALL RIVER LINE 

A. S. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 





The Last. The Best. Wait for it. 
pear Y & Co. } Sa fing 
2 Ww 
ality an pel | BELL? 
and PEALS 












“ATMAMU «JOHN H. PRAY 


FACTURERS av itacw 1: 
5 PRICES. 65 WASHINCTOR ST 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 











& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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[ar 8, 9, Mie eae ee ne coped Y 
For) EndeaVoréts ”* {°° ' Gnusrnona & wexenvy Gt gee Ee ee 
A BEYMER-BAUMAN * ON’T be confused by all this talk 
PRAYER MEETING ©" “ = DAVIs-cHamexea =" , . 
Seti dae eT a, about White Lead chalking, for 
Topic, Oct. 11-17. ' Great Men of the Bible: | Sorermry }Clmcianar, | im this is one of its most desirable 
What Joseph Teaches Us. Gen. 41: 14-16, 42-46, : pee . 
Jestgh Wetiredta os i blag Godwaid, wih ATLaNTIo properties. Pure White Lead properly 
ward, and if I may coin a term, on his kinward BRADLEY o ~ 
sida, Horwen det alan iiligions min, eno|  Ssoumumn( applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
in whom God’s spirit dwelt, who discerned the JEWETT : : : : 
way in which God was working in the world ULSTER when it fails will do so gradually from 
and was therefore able to interpret not only UNION outside 
dreams but actual events from the point of SOUTHERN } ee 
view of what God meant by them. “So from surruan § “it? It will protect whatever it is appli 
the time he was in his teens down tooldage| _— gorszep . P : 7 P P ied 
he was signally used of God in advancing his} J sonar to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 
divine purpose for the children of Israel and os St. Louis. ‘ # 
all the children of men. —_ mains, and does not require to be scraped 
SOUTHERN 
And yet déspite his nearness to God in spirit JOHN T. LEWIS @ BRosoO | OT burned off when repainting becomes 
and the uses God made of him, Joseph was MORLEY asian 
subjected to some severe discipline. His life SALEM pry oe necessary. 
abounds in startling and painful. contrasts. CORNELL = “sete fe 
One day he is quietly feeding his flocks, the KENTUCKY =e ie If interested in paint or painting, address 
beloved of his father—the next he is stripped meg 
of his pretty coat and cast into a pit; one day . “77° 
he fe in high favor with Polipher and the: nant National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
degraded to the rank of a common prisoner, 





after having resisted manfully a fierce tempta- 











tion. In bringing his’sons unto perfection, in 
equipping them for royal service, God often TH AT CO 
ordains for his chosen servants periods of dis- CO R N cE Pe 
appointment, distress and apparent defeat. Can be heated very easily with a 

There was something about Joseph that BAY STATE... 
rang so true all the time that men not only Combination Warm Air and Hot Water Heate Trite us if yo 
saw his moral worth but came to be fond of are troubled with cold rooms. ‘We can help we OSs ee 
him. Several times in the story it is men- 
tioned that he was favored of others. Instead BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
of sulking in prison he behaved himself in BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
such a fashion that he became a trusted under 55 Portland Street 114 Beekman Street 








official. He seemed to win his way wherever 
he went. It must have been not merely be- nh 
cause of an attractive exterior, but because 
his integrity and evenness of spirit stood out 
conspicuously. Prudent, careful, far-seeing, 
faithful, he is the type of men whom we all 
have known and trusted to our advantage. 
Every community, thank God, harbors at least 
afew of them. To them the widows and or- 
phans look for counsel. Husbands dying in- 
trust to them the administration of their es- 
tates; corporations, secular and religious, lay 
hands on them for responsible positions. | 
Truly, simple goodness does get its recogni- 
tion even in this world which seems so often. 
to be dominated by showy and superficial men. 











But after all, Joseph comes closest to us on 
his filial and fraternal side. The boy beloyed 
and obedient to his father, seeking his brothers 
even as far as Dothan, the ruler over Egypt 
eager again to look upen the faces of Jacob 
and little Benjamin, tender underneath his 
rough exterior even to his brethren who had 
misused him—this is the Joseph of our fond- 
est admiration. He is the example of fidelity 
in the elemental relationships of human life. 
No brave show of faith in the outside world, 
no amount of testifying in, prayer meeting, 
can atone for any lack of tenderness in our 
home relationships. Before everything else 
we must be good fathers and mothers, hus- 
bands and wives, sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters. 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


This wonderful tonic medicine will immediately 
help you and absolutely cure bent Every reader 
of The Congregationalist who desires to givé this 
remarkable Palmetto medicine a thorough test is 
offered a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
free. One tablespoonful once a day immediately 
relieves and absolutely cures Indigestion, Flatu- 
leney, Constipation, Catarrh of the Mucous Mem- 
branes, Congestion of Liver or Kidneys, and. In- 
flammation of Bladder, to stay cured. It is a won- 
derful tonic for the appetite, nervous system and 
blood, and promotes and maintains health and 


vgs. : 
venty-five cents at Drug Stores for a lar 
bottle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be 
sent free and prepaid to every reader of The Con- 
nalist who needs such.a medicine. Address 
your letter or postal card to Drake Formula Com- 
pany. Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ii. 
A trial bottle will be sent prepaid. 





a THROUGH 
TRAINS 


In daily service over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, between the cities of Chicago, 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and Boston, 
in connection with the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 

Don’t Forget when you buy a through ticket to 
tell the ticket agent plainly that you wish it over the» 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


You will secure the best in travel that money can buy. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Privileges for bake Shore Patrons,” contains 
- useful information ; also, ‘‘Book of Trains.” 


Address A. J. SMITH, G. P, & T, A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


AINSLIE, THos., Lake Ann, Mich., will serve 
also Oedar Run. 

BEALS, Cnas. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., to 
Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge. 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io., accepts 
call to Jewell. 

Brown, Gro. E., Oacoma, 8. D., to Mapleton, 
Minn. Accepts. 

BUSFIELD, T. E. (Bapt.), Utica, N. Y., to N. Adams, 
Mass. 

CHANDLER, EVERETT S., Aldine, Ind., to Plymouth 
Ch., Dunkirk. Accepts, with residence at Aldine 
for the present. 

CHAPIN, 8. ABBIE, Red Cliff, Col., to Dayton, Wyo. 
Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, OT1s L., Polk, lo., to Hartwick. Ac- 
cepts. 

CURTIS, NORMAN R., Pilgrim Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Challis, Ida. Accepts. 

DELL, FRANK E., to permanent pastorate at Grass 
Valley, Cal., where he has supplied for a year. 

ELLIs, J. LINCOLN, to remain a second year at 
Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo. 

EVANS, JOHN G., Napoli, N. Y., to Corry, Pa. 
Accepts. Y 

GARNER, A., to Anadarko, Okl. Accepts. 

GILMORE, WM. C., Valley Springs, S. D., to Hub- 
bard, Ore. Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., not J. GLEASON as previously 
reported, Bluescreek, O., accepts call to West 
Point, Neb. 

HoOFSTEAD, HARRY O., E. Berlin, Ct., to N. Anson, 
Me. Accepts. 

JENKINS, DAVID T., Hot Springs, S. D., to Edmore, 
Lawton and Brockett, N. D., also to De Smet, 
8. D. 

JEWRETT, GEO. O., Gage, OKl., to Fredonia, Kan. 
Accepts. 

KEEDY, Epw. E., not JoHN L., is called to Barre, 
Mass., for one year. 

MAAR, FREDERIC H., Redwood, €al., to Fourth 
Ch., Oakland. Accepts, closing a seven years’ 
pastorate. 

McCCLEERY, OWEN L., Mitchell, lo., to Olds. Ac- 
cepts. 

McCLURK, Epwin 8., Humeston, Io., to Eldon. 
Accepts. 

McCDOUGALL, GKo. L., Bloomfield, Neb., to Paonia, 
Col. Accepts, and has begun work. 

eMiINcHIX, Wa. J., recently of Wrentham, Mass., to 
Tewksbury. Accepts. 

PATCHELL, Wo. T., First Ch., Pueblo, Col., ac- 
cepts call to field secretaryship of California 
C, E. Soc., declining call to pastorate at San José. 

RxkIp, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., accepts call to S. 
Main St. Ch., Manchester. 

SEAVER, CHAs. H., Garden and Fayette, Mich., to 
Rockford. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Waukomis, Okl., accepts re- 
newed call to Carrier. 

SMITH, EDWIN R., First Ch., Farmington, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

SNEPP, 8. E. (Reformed), Dayton, O., to Fort Re- 
covery. Accepts, and is at work. 

SWERTFAGER, GEo. A., Rutland, Vt., to Bethesda 
Ch., Utica, N. Y. Accepts. 

TITCOMB, ARTHUR, Saxonyille, Mass., to W. Stew- 
— N. H. Accepts, beginning in Novem- 

er. 

WALDROP, Isaac N., who was ordained at Buf- 
falo Park, Kan., Sept 17, is in charge of churches 
at Banner (Fairview Western) and Collyer, Kan. 

West, PARLEY B., Butte, Neb., adds Baker to his 


field. 
Ordinations and Installations 


ELLis, JOHN F., 0. Dustin, Neb., Sept. 16. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Harmon Bross; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Hardcastle, 0. V. Kenaston, W. A. 
Hensel, P. B. West. 

GONZALES, FRANK, o. Sept. 15. He is in charge 
of ehurches at Lakeside and Pioneer, Io. 


Resignations 

ANTHONY, CHAS. W , Dickens. Io. 

Bacon, Jos. F., Odell, Ill. 

BARRETT, MANDUsS, Union, Io. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Geddes, 8. D. Church has not 
accepted resignation. 

Cash, ELIJAH, Sherman, Cal., tojtake effect Oct. 1, 
after seven years’ work. 

CHAPIN, 8S. ABBIE, Red Cliff, Col. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. D., Meadville, Pa., has not re- 
signed. 

DIMOND, RoGeER E., Buffalo Park and Alanthus, 
Kan. 

HAMBLETON, IRA G., Popejoy, Lo. 

PAGE, WESLEY E., Milton, Ct., to take effect 
Dec. 31, closing a pastorate of over seven years. 

Prior, A. E., Kincardine, Can. 

Rep, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., to take effect Oct. 
25. 

SMITH, EpwIn R., First Ch., Farmington, Me., in 
effect the middle of November, after a pastorate 
of more than eight years. 

TRASK, JoHN L. R., Memorial Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., closing 15 years’ service. 

Warrk, Lev1, Trinity Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., after 
a six years’ pastorate. 





Stated Supplies 
Freeman, Henry A, Brewer, Me, at Amherst 
and KE. Aurora for six montbs. 
SINGLETON, Jos. H., Pearl, Ida., at Paso Robles, 
Cal. 


Dismissions 
GOopHUE, HENRY A., W. Westminster, Vt., Sept. 
23. He retires from active ministry and will live 
in Brattleboro 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
BROEDERVILLE, WI8., 15 Sept., 20 members. 
BUCKWHEAT RIDGE, WIs , 10 Sept., 17 members. 
FERN, WIs., 16 Sept., 20 members. 


Dedications 


FRANKLIN, N. H., Rev. D. P. Hatch, pastor, Sept. 
24. Building to r place the one burned Dec. 7, 


1902. 
Forward Movements 
MINNEAPOLIS CONG. UNION has helped to start 
a Sunday school and preaching station near Min- 
nehaha Park. 
Gifts 


PLymMouTH, N. H., has received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. M. Morse 100 copies of Pilgrim Songs for 


chapel use. 
Bequests 
MIDDLEBURY, VT.—By will of Hannah M. Board- 
man: A. B. C. F. M, $250; C. H. M. 8., $125; 
Am. Bible Soc., $125. 
NAUGATUCK, CT.—By will of Bronson B. Tuttle: to 
Naugatuck Ch., $5,000; to the A. M. A., $10,000. 


Anniversaries 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y., Rey. Thos. Bell, pastor. Fif- 
tieth anniversary celebrated in June. Sept. 2 
the mortgage on church was burned and the 
pastor announced all debts paid, not a cent havy- 
ing been lost on the subscribed amounts. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Plymouth Ch., Sept. 6. Six- 
teenth of the opening of the pastorate of Rev. 
Edward N. Packard. In this time 617 have been 
received to church membership, 321 on confes- 
sion; $142,590 raised for expenses and benevo- 
lences. 

Warp Hii, Mass., Rev. Chas. Clark, pastor. 
Tenth of dedication of church. 


One of the most striking and optimistic of 
the addresses given at the National Irrigation 
Congress recently was by Commander Booth- 
Tucker of the Salvation Army, who described 
the success of his farm colonies in the South- 
west, and the vital interest which he believes 
society should have in carrying out on a larger 
scale the experiment which the army has be- 
gun of transferring to the undeveloped lands 
of the West and Southwest which are to be 
opened up by irrigation some of the multitudes 
of people who live wretched lives in the large 
cities and towns. 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by 
disease germs. ised 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
ial bottle. The — 
my signature. ccept no 
substitutes, Address 


ef Ceictanatord oti, 
ae {Valente et aiccaste 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
OP IU M TS eo 
1 Thousands 
aving fi elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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IS YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE? 


There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 
ploying a Substitute to Do its Work. 


There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case of 
one’s stomach. There is no question but 
that some stomachs will stand a great 
deal more wear and tear and abuse than 
others, but they all have their limit and 
when that limit is reached, the stomach 
must be reckoned with as sure as fate. 
The best way and really the only effective 
= to treat your stomach when it rebels 
is to emrploy a substitute to do its work. 
This will give the weakened and worn-out 
organ an opportunity to rest and regain 
its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or shift 
of workmen relieves another. They actu- 
ally digest the food in just the same man- 
ner and just the same time as the diges- 
tive fluids of a sound stomach do, In 
fact, when dissolved in the stomach, they 
are digestive fluids for they contain ex- 
peg 4 the same constituents and elements 
as the gastric juice and other digestive 
fluids of the stomach. No matter what 
the condition of the stomach is, their 
work is just the same. They work in 
their own natural way without regard te 
surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored 
and renewed by Nature and the rest of 
the human body does not suffer in the 
least «Seca of its failure to perform 
its work. 

A bas ip ce man ar: rad — Ase 
pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. 
every known remedy with indifferent re- 
sults until I was told of the remarkable 
cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
bought a box, began taking them and for- 
got I had astomach. Three boxes cured 
me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever for a year and have an appetite 
like a harvest hand and can eat weg bm | 
that is set before me without fear of 
results.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 centsa box. The 
druggist never fails to have them in stock 
because the demand for them is so great 
and so pronounced that he cannot afford 
to be without them. People who could 
not get them of one d st would go te 
another and would get in the habit of 
buying their other drugs there as well as 
their Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


—— 


578 MILEs BY RAIL AND STEAMER, $5.00.— 
Through the famous Berkshire Hills to Albany, 
down the Hudson River by either day or night boat, 
thence Fall River steamer to Boston. Famous 
Annual Autumnal New York Excursion over the 
Boston & Albany R. R., from Boston, Thursday, 
Oct. 8. From points west of Boston, Oct.7. Send 
to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, for 
deseriptive leaflet. 








SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now anti 
Nov. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idahe. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


YEARLY REDUCTIONS.—It is astonishing what 
reductions the Paine Furniture Co. have been able 
to effect, year by year, in the price of chiffoniéres. 
The one shown by them in another column today is 
offered at a saving of $4 over the price of last year, 
and a close examination shows that the quality has 
not been sacrificed in any detail. For a chiffonitre 
showing all the earmarké of high-class construction, 
the price of $14 is almost sensational. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS.—On account of Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Meeting at San Francisco, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 7 to 16, special 
excursion tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, Cal., at rate of $81.70, good re- 
turning to Nov. 30. Splendid through Pullman 
standard and tourist See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 268 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hospitals for School Children’ 

The New York Board of Health has decided 
to establish a special hospital for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from trachoma, an eye dis- 
ease prevalent among public school children: 
For a year or more the board has been trying 
to stamp out this affection, but its contagious 
character has rendered the task a difficult one, 
and an examination of children when the 
schools opened this month showed that there 
are fully 25,000 cases among them. As the 
school registration is something over 500,000, 
this percentage is not large. The hospital is 
to be opened on the east side of Harlem and it 
is likely that at least five others will be estab- 
lished in various sections. It is believed that 
they will need to be maintained not more 
than three years, by which time the disease 
will have disappeared. All trachoma patients 
have heretofore been treated at one of the 
dispensaries, where four to five hundred cases 
a day have been cared for. 


A Parish House in Jersey City 


Ground was broken last week for the parish 
house of First Church, Jersey City, and Rev. 
J. L. Seudder, the pastor, hopes that the 
building will be completed by the first of next 





POND'S 
Extract 
The Old 
Family Doctor 





CURES 
Burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, 
soreness, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, sunburn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


Nose bleed, toothache, ear- 
ache, bleeding lungs, hemorr- 
hages and all pain. 


Sold in sealed bottles 
with buff wrapper. 








Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
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he nBEND FOR of purchasing @ memo- 
riat't to R oun Fue Fre BogKLen” ee 
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| Rev. Willard P. Harmon, assistant pastor, 
will alternate in the preaching with visiting 
clergymen. 








‘work, and Mr. Scudder announced that the 


| MeGee Waters, pastor, has proved himself an 


year. Mayor Fagan of Jersey City made an 
address at the formal commencement of the 


building would contain, in addition to the usual 
parish house accommodations, a billiard room, 
an armory and rifle range, a bowling alley, a 

gymnasium and accessories for basket ball and 
indoor tennis. The house is the gift of Mr. 
Joseph Milbank of New York, and is to cost 
about $100,000. 


A Sad Death 


Rev. Mr. Kephart and Mrs. Kephart of 
North Church have the loving sympathy of all 
who know them because of the death of their 
son, aged ten. A bright lad, with unusual 
talents in certain directions, he wanted a bicy- 
cle, and his parents procured one for him. 
While yet unable to ride well he went into the 
street and fell before the rear wheel of a mov- 
ingvan. The driver of the van was not blamed, 
for he could not help the accident. The boy 
died within a short time. Mr. Kephart was 
absent from home and the shock of the news 
was all the more terrible. Before and at the 
funeral expressions of grief and regret came 
to Mr. Kephart from many pastors in the 
Bronx. ON. A, 

FROM BROOKLYN 


Tompkins Avenue Church Engages a New Worker 


Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has 
taken a departure which seems in the line of 
the belief in many thoughtful quarters that 
there should be paid heads of the different de- 
partments of church work. Rev. Dr. N. 


aggressive worker, and he sees the necessity 
of meeting the demands of the young people 
and providing for them experienced directors 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


| Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; 





and teachers along broad lines. Dr. Waters 
has just secured as an assistant Franklin | 
Boyd Edwards, who is to be known as super- 
intendent of Young People’s Work. The 
young people of this church have been reor- 
ganized and the work will include Bible and 
literary study and athletic and social life. 


| take of it the better; 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and eigea in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further wos! _ a natural and eminently 

safe cathart 

It pice: agg the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
chareoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise Stu- 

art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all. patients 
| suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 


| and to clear the complexion and pussy 
| the. breath, 


mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
ithe daily use of them; they cost but 


Mr. Edwards will be sole director of these | twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 


phases of the church’s activity. He is a direct | 
descendant of the famous preacher, Jonathan 

Edwards, is a native of Lisle, N. Y., and a/| 
graduate of Williams College. He has for | 
several years been identified with college | 
Y. M. C. A. work. He has also been the | 
leader of the young men’s convention at | 
Northfield and other places. He is an athlete, | 
a scholar, a social leader, and has been instru- 
mental in leading many young people to a re- | 
ligious life. The example of.Tompkins Ave- | 
nue is quite likely to be followed by other | 
leading churches in the metropolitan district. | 


Opening Work at Plymouth Church 


Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was in his pul- 
pit.on Sunday, Sept. 20, for the first time since 
vacation, although he had been home for more 
than a week. On Sunday, Sept. 13, Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams of the Greenfield Church, 
Bradford, Eng., preached at both services and 
made a deep impression. Dr. Hillis paid sev- 
eral visits to Brooklyn during his vacation, 
arranging for removal to his new home, 27 
Grace Court. He was so impressed with what 
he learned of the good attendance at Plymouth 
during the few summer Sundays it was open 
that he has announced that next summer the 
church will not be closed at all on Sunday. 


A Loss to Plymouth Church 


Abijah Whitney, one of the founders of 
Plymouth Church and a member of the con- 
gregation continuously since its organization, 
died at his home in Brooklyn last week in his 
ninetieth year. He was well-known in Brook- 
lyn and had represented his district in the 
Board of Aldermen and Board of Supervisors. 
He had-been. in the clothing. business-but. re- 
tired about twelve years ago. OBSERVER. 








| and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 


|} enges than in any of the ordinary char- 


coal tablets.’’ 















ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 
FREEDOM From POISON 
is hereby guaranteed 





The Biae Label pod... eoery piece proves our 
tement. . 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 
LALANCE @® GROSJEAN MFG. CO. | 


New York Boston 
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For over fifty years the Estey Organ 
Company has enjoyed the distinction of 
being in the lead in whatever they have 



















Not a Flaw 




















placed upon the market, and the sterling. : : x 
worth of their past production is the best in the skin kept smooth in clear by — 3 
possible guarantee for whatever they may || f Woodbury’s Facial Soap = 
produce in the future. Stirs sluggish pores to action; leaves the skin brilliant _ ‘ 
Illustrated church organ catalogue on application with health, Skee, es . Harb aun. 2k A face soap, 
; 25 cents everywhere. ; ao 
Estey OrGAN ComPany | | | Sot Scmticvateaicnors i) 
) 180 Tremont St., Boston THE ANDREW JERGENSCO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati. O “a 
FACTORIES - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. | = é 
RIENTA = 4 
ORT L TOUR |. 
$ 


Sailing Jan. 16, 1904, by White Star Line direct to Alexandria. 
Egypt in February, Palestine in March, Turkey and Greece in April. 


; PALESTI 
Gibraltar, N E af 
Algiers, - Jerusalem, a] 
Jericho, Hebron, ‘, 
Genoa and Naples Nazareth, Eg 
se - Sea of Galilee, as 
Damascus = 
EGYPT TURKEY | | 
; 2 
Cairo, Ravrne, ; 
Three Weeks on the Nile, Constantinople 
Dendera, G R E E C F rad 
Luxor, Edfu, Esneh, | 
Assouan Athens, Eleusis, ot : 
Marathon, Corinth B 
cnt ee ee a P aechar Saat Ae Sen chars of tar pale Wea ote netle oe ol Cane 


educated men and women. 


This will be our eg ange Spring Oriental tour. Ex rience in travel a knowledge of Oriental cuansries ; * 

sht 4 ‘ill be under the ‘sorpinal charge of Dr. H. W. Gels late Instructor in Semitic Language In 
connected with travel. books for 

ring Tour to the Mediterranean. 


ITINERARY READY AND SENT ON REQUEST, ‘ Ate 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


and furnish the best tour. This party wi 
Yale University. Our ike are at = disposal in eve 
Special Tour to Norway, Sweden and Russia next Summer. 
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